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Progressive men are few, even though progressing 
men are many. The merely progressing man is as 
one borne along on the resistless tide, unconscious, 
perhaps, of his own onward movement, if not, indeed, 
struggling against it. But the really progressive 
man is as the celestial force that draws the very tide 
itself, It may not be given to you to be the pro- 
gressive man who influences the tides of the world, 
or even of your own community; but it is surely 
given to you, and to every man, to be a progressing 
of man in the great tide of moral advancement. 


u 


One by one the puzzling problems of biblical criti- 
tism are solved ; even while fresh ones are constantly 
° presenting themselves to view. It is a peculiar beauty 
of the Bible that it unceasingly demands careful 
‘tudy, as well as repays it. A point that has hitherto 
defied explanation in the Bible record is the meaning 
of the term “ Azazel,” in the sixteenth chapter of 
leviticus. Our old English version rendered this 







550 |, The things taught in the lesson hour may be soon 


there is no justification for that translation, and the 
Revisers have simply transferred the Hebrew word 
itself to the English version. Some have thought 
that the word was a proper name ; others have deemed 
it an abstract term. But now Dr. Jacob Mayer comes 
forward with an explanation that is as simple as it 
is scholarly and reasonable. He presents it fully on 
another page. Whether his view be accepted by all 
scholars or not, it is sure to command the attention 
which its importance deserves. 


One’s companions have much to do with making 
one’s moral atmosphere. Perhaps more young lives 
are ruined through the corruption which comes from 
evil companionship, than from any other external 
cause. “Go with the wolves,” says a Spanish proverb, 
“and you will learn to howl.” “Go with mean peo- 
ple,” says an English by-word, “and you will find 
life mean.” In this regard the Sunday-school teacher 
has a certain responsibility for his scholars. There 
are few actions in a boy’s life more important than 
the choosing of his friends; yet this choice is too often 
left to the decision of circumstances, or to the pleasant 
preferences of the hour. The Sunday-school teacher, 
from the standpoint of his greater experience of life, 
ought to be able to show his scholars how to choose 
their friends ; and he should be able, also, to counsel 
them ‘in the duties and responsibilities of friendship. 


forgotten; but if a teacher succeeds in building up 
about his scholars a preserving wall of friendship, he 
will have supplied them with an influence which may 
go on forever shaping their lives for good. 


Words about the weather are lightly spoken, and 
are lightly esteemed. ‘They are, indeed, supposed to 
be so needless in their incessant repetition that the 
speaking of them is often made a matter of ridicule, 
if not of contempt. It is even the habit, in some 
places of familiar resort, to put up a card, on a mid- 
summer’s day, with the announcement, “ Yes, it is 
hot ;” as if to say, “ You needn’t trouble yourself 
to make the stale announcement that this is a hot 
day ; for we knowit already.” Yet there is a kindly 
impulse, an impulse of the better and nobler nature, 
that prompts one to speak to another about the 
weather in connection with the ordinary salutations 
of the day. It is the desire to have sympathy and to 
show sympathy that impels men to speak out con- 
cerning something that they have in common with 
their fellows, either of joy or of sorrow. If the nation 
were at war and a great victory had been won by its 
armies, men who felt warmly on that subject would 
speak of it to one another as they met. Ifa national 
sorrow was felt by all, men would speak first of that, 
as they came together. Notas a matter of news to 
be communicated, but as a matter of feeling to be 
shared, they would give expression to their thought 
on the uppermost subject of the hour. Now, in ordi- 
nary times, there is nothing that is surer to be in the 
minds of all as a common possession, when they meet 
or pass in the busy walk of life, than the weather 
which is their inspiring or depressing environment 
for the time being. If it is a day of cheer, they 
ought to rejoice in it together. If it is a day of 
gloom, they ought to condole with one another. In 





term “scapegoat ;” but scholars are agreed that 





their comments on the weather with their heartiest as 
well as with their more formal greetings of their fel- 
lows on every side. And, after all, it is better to 
want to give and to receive sympathy even in a little 
matter, than it is to want to hear or to tell the news. 
The Christian spirit which rejoices with those who 
rejoice and weeps with those who weep, is a great 
advance beyond the Athenian spirit which finds its 
pleasure only in hearing or telling some new thing. 
Think of this when any one remarks to you that the 
day is hot or is cool, is pleasant or is gloomy, and 
recognize and respond to the remark as a kindly 
touch of human sympathy. 





MISPLACED INDUSTRY. 


Matter misplaced becomes dirt. A choice and 
exquisite morsel on your plate is dirt of the most 
objectionable sort as soon as you have dropped it on 
the carpet or on your shirt-bosom. Beautiful or 
useful plants misplaced are weeds. A dahlia is a 
weed when it starts to grow in a potato-patch, and 
has to be hoed up just as if it were a pig-weed. But 
just so a potato-plant is a weed when it springs up in 
a flower-bed. “Everybody’s weed,” says Mr. Ruskin, 
“is somebody’s flower.” 

That excellent virtue, industry, willfully misplaced, 
mistimed, misapplied, is nothing better than laziness; 
indeed, it is one form of laziness, and the only form 
of it to which some natures are tempted. To spend 
one’s conscious hours in absolute passivity has small 
attraction except to undervitalized organizations. In 
the lassitude of the climate, and the vacuity of an 
ignorant mind, and the absence of every stimulating 
aspiration, the Southern negroes may sometimes be 
seen basking in rows on the warm side of a wall, like 
turtles on a log. But the traveler from more tem- 
perate regions looks on the sight with amused or (if 
he be of a Christian mind) with compassionate won- 
der, as am unusual and morbid aspect of human 
nature. Commonly and healthily (until the point of 
exhaustion is reached which suspends activity) men 
rest from action by other and different action; as 
when they come out from ten hours of work in a fac- 


true of head-work. The mind is always in function, 
cannot stop itself if it tries. Herein lies the truth of 


man should have a vocation and an avocation.” 
There can be but little doubt that the most effective 
men, in the long run,—the men who make the most of 
themselves,—are commonly those who draw the line 
hard and fast, and in the right place, between work 
and play. President Hayes remarked once, to a 
friend, on the wisdom of selecting the late Judge 
Waite for the toilsome position of Chief Justice, on 
account of his great capacity for work. His friend, 
who knew the Chief Justice only in his quiet vacations 
at Lyme, playing dominoes with his grandchildren, 
replied that he had been more impressed with his im- 
mense capacity for not working. “ Yes,” said the Presi- 
dent, shrewdly, “that is part of it.” We see that it 


is, when we come to think of it. Many a visitor to 
Philadelphia has wondered, in meeting a merchant 
more charged with multifarious business than almost 





the instinctive apprehension of this truth, men couple 


any man living, to see how, in the off hours, he can 


tory to a game of ball or quoits. This is pre-eminently’ 


Lord Bacon’s aphorism; “ Rest for the mind is change 
of labor.” Some later writer has put it thus: “ Every 
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give himself up to conversing on affairs of church 
and Sunday-school with as complete, undistracted 
absorption in the subject as if this was the only busi- 
ness of his life. But we really ought not to wonder. 
It is not in spite of his faculty of turning so com- 
pletely and without reserve from his vocation to his 
avocation that he is so effective a business man; it is 
because of it. It is your fussy, inefficient man that 
puts no real, solid energy into his day’s work, who 
goes home at the close of business hours with his eye- 
brows knitted in a hard knot, and frets out his busi- 
mess cares upon his wife and children. Possibly, 
indeed, he quite plumes himself upon his perpetual 
fret, as the proof of a commanding industry. It is 
not. It comes of “the force of inertia.” In the old- 
fashioned poetic language of natural philosophy, “the 
force of inertia” is not only the force with which a 
body at rest refuses to stir; it is also the force with 
which a body in motion refuses to stop. It was an 
eminent scholar in New England, himself a monu- 
miental example of incessant diggery, who, when the 
dinner-bell had been rung a second time with sharp 
emphasis, called to his brother in the library : “ Come, 
come; I believe you are too lazy to stop working.” 


This may be counted good doctrine for the vaca- 
tion season. But it is just as good for the remainder 
of the year. Our work suffers, quite as much as our 
rest and our play, from the industrious and diligent 
doing of the wrong thing, or of the right thing at the 
wrong time. It is a sly kind of vice, and takes upon 
itself great airs of virtue. In which of the books of 
the children’s Shakespeare, Jacob Abbott, is it that 
we find the mention of the meritorious little girl 
going from school with a satchel full of books for 
supererogatory home-study, who meets the minister, 
and looks blandly up, expecting his praise for her 
devotion to study? “And which books have you 
brought, my dear?” “My geography and my 
American history.” “So those are the studies in 
which you are deficient, and need additional study?” 
Well, no. It appeared, on inquiry, that these were 
the studies in which she was at the head of the class; 
but the grammar and spelling-book and arithmetic, in 
which little Miss Prigg’s record was a series of round 
“o's,” were the books which she had carefully selected 
to leave out. But she was feeling mightily virtuous 
about her industry all the same,—the lazy child! 

The student’s life is peculiarly subject to this device 
of the Devil. And that which is extolled as “ self- 
education” consists sometimes in the greedy devour- 
ing of intellectual delicacies such as happen to suit 
the particular palate, and the refusing of the rest of 
the bill of fare. That is a true saying, that there are 
two sorts of things that we ought to study,—first, the 
things that we like; second, the things that we don’t 
like. An education in which the two are faithfully 
niingled makes an all-round man,—a man who “has 
the use of himself.” The other sort of education 
takes a one-sided man and makes him more one- 
sided still,—strengthens his strong muscles and 
atrophies his weak ones. It is toward this that mod- 
ern notions of university education in America are 
flowing,—abolishing the coercion of the daily recita- 
tion, and turning the student loose in a wilderness of 
elective studies to pick and choose for himself, indif- 
ferent whether he gets his knowledge by daily, 
methodical diligence, or whether he gorges it by un- 
wholesome cramming just before examination. The 
pne way produces wonderful monstrosities of special 
srudition,—men who can give a lifetime to the dative 
tase. But the other way, that lays out the student’s 
work for him, and requires him to do it, especially 

the part that he does not like, and to do it in the 
tight time and the right way, has its advantages for 
ihe training of a man and a citizen. 

It is under the guise of useful work that our beset- 
ting laziness creeps in to steal away our time from 
juty. Blanco White, who wrote one of the finest dozen 
of sonnets in the English language, confesses how he 
had put himself off; from time to time, from the 
beginning of a piece of literary work, under the 


liminary studies. Reading the newspaper is a 
necessary duty in this age; and what is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well. The argument is conclu- 
sive in favor of dawdling away half the morning 
over police reports and congressmen’s speeches, A 
very useful art is locksmithery, and justly entitled 
to attention from an ingenious mind. But poor 
Louis XVI. had to be sharply taught that that sort 
of useful work may be a sin—a capital crime—when 
done by a man who ought to be doing something 
more important. “The better locksmith, the worse 
king,” was the verdict against the poor, hard-work- 
ing, well-intending lazy monarch. 

Edgar A. Poe was a man possessed of many devils, 
and the prince of them all was that which he has 
characterized as “The Imp of the Perverse.” A 
very real devil is the Imp of the Perverse, and of 
the kind that goeth not out but by prayer. Paul 
knew him, and described him in the seventh chapter 
of Romans; and Poe has given his anatomy. It is 
“when we would do good,” when our desire and pur- 
pose of heart are fixed upon some plain duty, that 
this most ill-favored imp “is present with us,” to 
direct our attention to some very excellent thing to 
do, which is only not the present, instant duty; and 
he seems not anxious to, get us into anything posi- 
tively vicious, if only he can occupy us with some 
virtuous thing, which is not that very thing to which 
God calls us, and to which “the law of our mind” 
impels us. 

It is in professions like that of the ministry, or of 
a literary life, which leave their votary free in some 
measure to divide and dispose of his own time, that 
this insidious temptation to laborious laziness is most 
felt. Blessed are you whose business binds you with 
irksome regularity to a fixed and daily round of 
duties. And doubly blessed are you (to whom these 
columns speak by scores of thousands in every part 
of this country) who, having fulfilled this daily 
round of duty in useful secular business, find your 
recreation and refreshment. in Christian study and 
Christian charity. How complete a life is that 
whose vocation is beneficent, and whose avocation is 
beneficence itself! 

But in fact we, none of us, escape the discipline of 
exacted duties fixed to time. The world is consti- 
tuted as a school of methodical industry. The sun 
and stars are “set in the firmament for times and 
for seasons, and for days and for years;” and the 
divine ordinance of sleep, compelling from his study 
or his handicraft the veriest glutton of toil who is 
“too lazy to quit work,” brings us to halt, whether 
we will or no, and gives us daily the inestimable 
privilege of a fresh start. An enormous loss to the 
activities of mankind is this loss of momentum 
through the necessity of sleep; but, oh, the moral 
gain of it! And this discipline of the day and night 
is renewed in the exacted Sabbath-rest, and in the 
waxing and waning of the moons, and the steady 
plodding of the obedient earth through the recur- 
rent seasons, cycle after cycle, in its dutiful orbit 
round the sun. All seems organized to measure off 
and time our work for us, and bring us to frequent 
and periodical account for it. If only we would be 
exercised thereby ! 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There was never more interest, among Christians gen- 
erally, in the details of the Mosaic ritual, since the day 
of the writing of the Epistle to the Hebrews, than there 
is at the present time. All the light on that ritual that 
can be gained from the best Hebrew scholarship is now 
gladly made available by students of the current Sunday- 
school lessons. The “Suggestive Jottings” on these les- 
sons by the Rev. Dr, Alfred Edersheim are recognized as 
of peculiar value, and there are readers who wonder how 
it is that he seems so well informed on points where the 
Bible text is silent. Thus a Massachusetts teacher asks: 

In The Sunday School Times for July 28 [in comment on the 
lesson on The Day of Atonement] the Rev. Dr. Alfred Edersheim 
says: “ Meanwhile the high-priest approached the altar of burnt 
offering, . . . filled with live coals his censer, which was larger 
than that used on ordinary days, and hence carried in the right 





pretext of making very elaborate and thorough pre- 


a" 
Last Sunday I mentioned this statement of Dr. Edersheim’s jg. ’ 
answer to a question, and I was told that it was better to con | 
fine ourselves to the “letter of the law ” than to be “ running afte 4 
traditions,” Please answer this in Notes on Open Letters, ang 
greatly oblige one who wishes to know the truth. 

Of course, we have no Hebrew records of the days of 
Moses, outside of the Bible text. But there are tracey 
of the observances of the Mosaic ritual in the temp) 
at Jerusalem in the days of our Lord; and those trac 
show us how the details df the divinely appointed rituy 
were understood and carried out in that day. Dr. Eder. 
heim, who is a Jew by birth, is a careful scholar of th, 
literature of his people, and of all else that throws light 
on this matter. In his volume on “The Temple, iy 
Ministry and Service, as they were at the Time of Jesys 
Christ,” he has brought together much that is of interes 
in this direction. In speaking of the material on which 
he has relied for the facts there presented, he says in his 
Preface to that work: “ Not to speak of contemporary 
writings, as those of Josephus and Philo, and references 
in the New Testament itself, we have in the Mishnag 
body of authoritative traditions reaching up, not only to 
Temple-times, but even to the days of Jesus Christ, 
On this source of information, of course in conjunction 
with the Old Testament itself, I have been chiefly 
dependent.” While there is no positive proof that the 
Mosaic ritual was observed in its original form in the 
days of our Lord, it is probable that in the details of s 
important a ceremony as that of the Day of Atonement 
the form would be unchanged in the customs of an un. 
changing Oriental people. 


Many of the perplexities about conscience and its fol- 
lowing arise from confused notions of the meaning of the 
word “conscience.” That word, like almost every other, 
has various meanings, which are liable to overlap one 
another in their ordinary uses. ‘‘ Conscience” means 
one’s “ private or inward thoughts,” or one’s “ real senti- 
ments;” again, it means one’s “ consciousness,” or one’s 
“ knowledge of his own actions or thoughts; ” yet again, 
it means that “ faculty, power, or principle within us,” 
that prompts us to right doing, and that reproaches us 
for wrong doing. Because a man must have conscious 
ness of the right before he can intelligently and delib- 
erately choose the right, it is clear that a man must be 
guided by his conscience if he is guided at all. In this 
sense, it is true that conscience is our guide. But there 
is no faculty or power in the human mind that of itself 
unfailingly discerns the right, and therefore can be 
relied on for man’s instruction in righteousness; and in 
that sense conscience is no guide at all. It is a prompter, 
but not a guide, It tells a man that he ought to do right, 
but it does not primarily inform him what is right. If 
a man knows the right, his conscience tells him that 
that is what he ought to do; but if he supposes that the 
wrong is the right, conscience tells him that the wrong 
is the right for him. In answer to a Virginia corres- 
pondent’s question, it was stated in these columns that 
“he who simply does what his conscience approves, 
may be serving the Devil conscientiously.” At this 4 
Massachusetts correspondent says: 

The paragraph on conscience, in your Notes on Open Letters, 
of August 11, does not touch the most perplexing of all ques 
tions relating to conscience; namely, that we must follow the 
leadings of our conscience, whether they be right or wrong. 
Let me quote here a few lines from the work entitled “ Manual 
of Theology and Ethics,” by the Rev. Dr. Hovey, president of 
Newton Theological Seminary. The passage is found on page 
380. “It may be said that every Christian should strictly obey 
the decisions of his own conscience. To this remark there cal 
be no exception, It is impossible for any one to be without 
blame in doing that which he believes to be wrong. To desy 
the authority of conscience in a single instance is to pronounce 
the moral nature a wreck, and remove the actor beyond the 
sphere of responsibility. Yet we do not mean to say that the 


Yet, right or wrong, they are imperative.’ The italics here art 
mine. A full explanation of this difficult subject in mori 
philosophy would relieve the minds of many who have stu 
bled over it most lamentably. 

Of course, if a man means to do right, he will do what 
he supposes to be right. To do differently would shot 
that he meant to do wrong. Yetin meaning w do right, 
an uninstructed man may really be doing wrong. It iss 
man’s duty to mean to do right, and, yet more than that, 
it is a man’s duty to doright. He ought to follow bi 
conscience; but if he conscientiously goes in the wrong 
direction, he must suffer the consequences of his mis 
take, If, for example, a man is away from his home wit 
the knowledge that his family needs him, it is his du'f 
to start for his home. If two paths are before him, it # 
clearly his duty to take the one that he supposes lead 
to hishome. To choose the other path would be a wil 





hand, and not, as commonly, in the left.” Is this tradition? 


ful shirking of his duty, as he sees his duty. But if tl 











decisions of conscience are always right; this is far from true § 
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th he chooses is the wrong one, and he follows it over 
a precipice, he suffers for his mistake, even though 
he is to be commended for intending to do right. So it 
js that, While a man ought to act conscientiously, a man 
must know what is right, or be the loser by his error; for 
«he who simply does what his conscience approves may 
be serving the Devil conscientiously.” 








GoD GRANT I MAY NOT LIVE IN VAIN. 
BY THE REY. J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 


God grant I may not live in vain, 
Some useless part fulfilling ; 

Like water, gathered not again, 
Which careless hand is spilling. 


May I but add my being’s force 
To that eternal river 

Which has in God’s own love its source, 
And flows to him forever. 


Some Christian song may I but write, 
And to his altar bring it ; 

Some hymn of praise to Christ indite, 
And after-ages sing it. 


To some lost soul the gospel preach, 
Give him kind exhortation; 

Some little child the way may teach, 
And bring it to salvation, 


By some lone couch may breathe a prayer, 
Or send some tender token 

To save the tempted from despair, 
Or bind the heart that’s broken, 


That me, at last, my Lord may know, 
And give me recognition, 
Because I walked with him below, 
And kept the great commission, 
Orange, N. J. 





AZAZEL. ; 
BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


The sixteenth chapter of Leviticus contains the par- 
ticulars of the atonement service to be performed by the 
high-priest Aaron once a year. We may also call it 
“expiation service,” as the original meaning of “ ex- 
piate””—namely, to put out, or make clear or free by an 
act of piety—perfectly agrees with the Hebrew kappér, 
to make free (from sin), to bring immunity, to re-estab- 
lish the sanctity or purity, even “‘to purge away,” as it 
is rendered in the English versions of the Bible (Psa. 
65:38). When used in connection with “man,” it is4 
followed by ‘al, “upon, over,” rarely by be‘ad, “ after, 
for the sake of” (only six times in the entire Old Testa- 
nent, including the four times in this chapter; namely, 
vs. 6, 11, 17, 24), sometimes with eth, accusative, in the 
sense of “to re-establish,” etc. With ‘al, “upon” or 
“over,” it occurs six times in our chapter (vs. 10, 16, 18, 
80, 83, 84); and yet, notwithstanding these different 


find it invariably (twelve times in this chapter, twice 
followed by eth) rendered “atone for,” which, especially 
in verses 20 and 38, conveys, to say the least, a very 


for the purpose of paving the way for a proper exposition 
of our subject, since “ the goat on which the lot fell for 
Azazel” was to be “placed alive before the Lord to make 
atonement [not ‘for,’ but] over [as the Rev. Ver. has it 
in the margin] him, to send him away to Azazel, into 
the wilderness” (vy. 10). How this “making atonement ” 
was to be done, is plainly stated in verse 21, namely: 
“And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of 
the live goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of 
the children of Israel, . . . and heshall put them upon the 
head of the goat,... and shall send him away into the 
wilderness.” Such was the initiation and termination 
of this goat’s mission: “the other goat,” namely, “the 
sin offering that was for the people, was killed,” as com- 
manded (v.15). Nothing to this effect is said concern- 
ing this goat, “on which the lot fell for Azazel;” hence 
our inference is that he was not to be killed, he was to 
reach his destination, “Azazel,” and—that’s all we 
know of it, 


But who or what is “ Azazel”? We are familiar with 


might pass over in silence but for the fact of their being, 
partly at least, adopted as correct by a good number of 
Christian divines, who otherwise are not greatly in love 
With the ancient rabbins. Thus we are told that “Azazel” 
means a fearful strong whirlwind, by the action of which 
the goat was whirled into death; others say it is a strong 
and rocky mountain, from the top of which the goat was 
hurled backwards into the deep, and thus his bones were 


again, construe the word as referring to the goat in the 
sense of “scape-goat;” and then, again, “ Azazel” is 
taken as the name of a demon inhabiting the wilderness, 
and being of a particular hostile disposition to Israel,— 
in fact, Satan in disguise. The Qabbalists, also adopting 
the rabbinical view of the demoniac ¢haracter of Azazel, 
tell us that he and his companion Azza had been holy 
angels in the beginning, the very “sons of God” of 
Genesis 6 : 2, who, at their déscent to the earth, tarried 
too long (the limit of an angel’s stay on earth being seven 
days), and were not allowed to return to their heavenly 
abode; so they remained where they were, and became 
more and more wicked and malicious. Azza attempted 
to reascend to heaven, and was unsuccessful, of course ; 
he is now suspended half-way up, occasionally giving 
vent to his rage and fury in a terrible storm, in a gale 
or hurricane, and thus injures man out of spite against 
God. Azazel is driven into the wilderness, whence he 
watches all the movements of Israel, in daily expecta- 
tion of sinful souls as his due. In order to satisfy and 
pacify him, and save Israel from his snares withal, God 
sends him the goat burdened with all the “ iniquities and 
transgressions ” of his people once in a year, and— Z 
This is rank blasphemy, in absolute opposition to and 
shameful misinterpretation of the monotheistic spirit 
and tendency of the Mosaic legislation, The man who, 
in the midst of idolatrous nations and their rulers, pro- 
claimed the unity of the invisible Creator to a nation of 
slaves, whom he had to compel in the very wilderness to 
relinquish their idolatrous usage of “ offering sacrifices 
unto devils” (Heb., se‘eereem, hairy ones, “he-goats’’), 
as can be seen in the next—that is, seventeenth—chap- 
ter, seventh verse; this “faithful and zealous servant” 
of the one Jehovah, who enacted stringent laws against 
superstition and sacrilegious belief and practices, as the 
reader may learn from almost every chapter of Deuter- 
onomy; this immortal lawgiver and universal teacher 
of the everlasting truth, which is believed in and preached 
to-day in hundreds of thousands of houses of worship,— 
can he be expected to have, contrary to his own doctrines 
and conviction, caused Israel to recognize a “demon in 
an uninhabited land,” whose claims on the people were 
to be met by a bribe of a sin-laden he-goat? No, never! 
But then how can we dispose of Azazel? There is 
certainly the word that so reads, and that signifies the des- 
tination of the goat; but is there any authority for 
making it a personality? It occurs three times in our 
chapter, (and nowhere else!) verses 8, 10, and 26; but 
in the two verses 21 and 22, containing the particulars 
>concerning the goat and its being sent to the wilderness, 
no mention is‘ made of Azazel at all; an erets gezérd, a 
separate land,—that is, a land separate from the sur- 
rounding wilderness,—takes its place, throwing a glim- 
mer on the subject. Suppose, then, this erets geztréd be 
explanatory of Azazel, or rather “‘ azazel,” defining it 
really as a part or place “ cut off,” or “separated ” from 
the entire area of the desert, would, on the strength of 
this proposition, the problem not come nearer a solution ? 
Here, then, it must be borne in mind, that, whatever 
be the meaning of “‘ azazel,”’ the generation of the desert 
must have been conversant with it, or else the lawgiver 
could not have made mention of it as a word in daily use. 
This being admitted, the question as to its derivation and 
intimate relationship arises: Is it of Hebrew parentage 
or of Aramaic origin? Neither one nor the other. The 
Hebrew tongue positively denies the former; and the 
Hebrew-speaking people of that time, being ignorant of 
the Aramaic language, bear evidence against the latter. 
There remains, then, most probably, the Egyptian tongue 
as a claimant on the parentage of the original term, 
appearing in this section of the Scriptures in the form 
of “ azazel.” 
I say, “in the form of azazel,” for we are not quite 
sure of the correctness of our orthography respecting 
this word. While we spell it SINty, the Samaritan 
Bible has invariably Oniy, and Kennicott shows that 
in some Hebrew manuscripts it is spelled ONT, and in 
others ONINTY. This diversity in the orthography of 
the perplexing “‘azazel” goes far to show, not only the 
importation of the word from a foreign stock, but also 
the attempt made to hebraize and thus naturalize it, and 
the conclusion arrived at of bequeathing it to the claim- 
ants ou the Mosaic estate in its actual form. Then we 
see at the first glance that it is not meant to convey the 
idea of its pointing to a “ person” of Aramaic extrac- 
tion, the characteristic ON (el, god) being missing. At 
the same time it occurs to us that the by) (1) may possibly 
be of Hebrew origin with the Hebrew signification of a 
diminutive, as is instanced in several quadriliterals termi- 
nating in “1.” This brings us to the consideration of 
the letters “‘ayin, zayin, aleph, zayin,” constituting the 





broken before he had reached half-way down; others, 


gzeérd, a separate land, as is stated and explained above; 
and, truly, the Greek dace (oasis), or abacre (auasis), Eng- © 
lish “oasis,” is purely and originally Coptic in the shape‘ 
of owasoi (owahé, “inhabited land,”) and more or less cor-* 
rectly written and pronounced NPY or ffN} in Hebrew, 
which thus, with the additional S (1), introduces “azazel ” 
as A SMALL OASIS, within the wilderness, or, as we have 
seen above, “cut off or separated from the entire area of 
the desert.” Thither goat number two, laden with the sin-— 
of the entire congregation of Israel, and therefore the per- 
sonification, as it were, of all possible sins, iniquities, 
and transgressions, was banished for life, the dreariness 
and barrenness of the surrounding wilderness prevent- 
ing an escape. There are several large “oases” in the 
West of Egypt, to which, under the Roman Empire, 
criminals of state were banished; but smaller ones—real 
small spots, producing vegetation—pleasantly interrupt 
the continuity of the gloomy solitude of the desert in 
the East of Egypt. Their proper location is, of course, 
known only to-men who frequently travel through the 
desert; it is for this’ reason that the goat (the substitute 
criminal for all Israel) was to be sent to such a “small 
oasis” (azazel) by a man who had passed through that. 
solitude “many a time” (ittim harbe, Qimchi), wherefore 
he is surnamed in Hebrew (v. 21) itti: Authorized Ver- 
sion, “a fit man,” “ man of opportunity; ” Revised Version, 
“a man that is in readiness,” or (margin) “appointed.” — 
The generation of the desert, evidently, was not igno- 
rant of the real meaning of the Egyptian “azazel;” 
their descendants in Canaan, at the time of the Judges, 
under Saul, and after Solomon’s times, had become, 
strangers to the very Torah, and consequently to the. 
term and meaning of “azazel.” By the exertions of 
Ezra the forgotten Mosaic legislation became the com- 
mon property of all Israel once more; but that was 
after the Babylonian captivity, when the oral teaching 
of God’s truth was already adulterated by a very palpable 
mixture of Chaldaic superstition; and so it happened 
that the Coptic “azazel” with the Hebrew “1” diminutive 
was mistaken for a Chaldaic “Azazel” with the termi- 
nation of the Shemitic “el,”—that is, power, might, god, 
—and therefore, misrepresented as a supernatural wicked 
being, inhabiting uninhabited places. 


Philadelphia. 





PROPHECY. 
BY THE REV. 8. F. HOTCHKIN. 


As Cowper, in “The Task,” hears the sweet harp of 
prophecy proclaiming the glory of coming Christian 
ages, he exclaims: “O scenes surpassing fable, and yet 
true!” 

The prophecies in the Word of God, beginning just 
after the creation of man, and running on to the end of 
time, do indeed surpass in magnificence the fables formed 
by the richest imaginations of the East. The prophecies 
which first echo in Eden, end in the golden streets of 
the new Jerusalem, in the book of the Revelation, which 
closes the Scriptures. They are still in course of fulfill- 
ment, and a partial accomplishment insures a complete 
one. As Bishop Christopher Wordsworth expresses it, 
they are centres of concentric circles, and the circumfer- 
ence is Christ. 

How gradually these wonders are intreduced in the 
passing centuries as drawn out by Stackhouse and Stan- 
hope! One prophet describes the parentage of Christ, 
another the time, another the place, and still another 
the uncommon manner, of the birth of Christ. “At 
sundry times, and in divers manners,” as St. Paul de- 
clares, each feature of this likeness of the coming Saviour 
was drawn in the minute and singular accounts of his 
death and resurrection and ascension, and the duration 
of his heavenly kingdom. To Adam and Eve the prom- 
ise of the seed who shall bruise Satan is general, to 
Abraham it comes as one of his posterity, to Jacob 
as of the tribe of Judah, and to David as of his family. 
These predictions were given by different persons in 
diverse places. Shiloh and Bethlehem, the Virgin and 
the Lamb, the “seventy weeks” of Daniel and “the 
desire of all nations” of Haggai, and the second coming 
of Christ in Zechariah and Malachi, when the Mount 
of Olives shall again tremble at the sudden touch of 
those sacred feet of Christ,—are brilliant and startling 
glimpses of future days in the Old Testament. In the 
New Testament, how the thrilling story of the birth 
of Christ, and the attendant angels, stirs the hearts 
of young and old each Christmas time. The message of 
Gabriel to Mary was a prophecy, and the generation of 
Jesus Christ, in St. Matthew’s Gospel, is but a repetition 
of Old Testament prophecies. John the Baptist, pro- 
claiming Christ’s coming, was himself a prophet, and 





Coptic term, for which our text, in verse 22, has ereis 


also a successor of Elijah, It would seem as if Isaiah 
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almost heard the groans of the dying Redeemer, and 
saw the sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea, so plainly 
does he picture them. Before the eyes of Daniel the 
monarchies of the world pass as ina panorama. He 
understood by studying the books of Jeremiah’s prophecy 
that the promised time was at hand, St. Peter tells us 
that the prophets “ searched diligently ” concerning the 
coming grace of God of which they wrote, and the lesson 
of that “spirit of Christ” in them testifying the suffer- 
ings and glory of Christ. They ministered to those that 
were to have the gospel preached unto them when the 
Holy Ghost had been “sent down from heaven,” and 
they declared mysteries which angels desired to know, 
and which careless men yet neglect. 

When we say in the Te Deum, “ the goodly fellowship 
of the prophets praise thee,” let us ever remember that 
there is a unity between these Old Testament prophets 
and the Christians of to-day, in the “spirit of Christ,” 
which St. Peter says was in them. 

~How touchingly does the martyr Ignatius show his 
feeling with regard to the unity of the Old and New 
Testaments, in his Epistle to the Philadelphians, in these 
words: “I do also love the prophets as those who 
announced Christ, and as being partakers of the same 
spirit with the apostles!” 

 Btill, a strange form is seen among these godly men. 
Poor Balaam, as he stands encircled by the glorious hills 
of God, and watches the weird fires of his false altars, 
that he may discover a charm against Israel, finds his 
unwilling tongue forced to richly bless those whom he 
eame to deeply curse for paltry gold. He looks down 
the centuries, and has a vision of the glory of the “King 
of kings.” It is one of the grandest descriptions in 
Seripture, and has been the groundwork of a striking 
picture,—and Keble has beautifully delineated the scene 
in the “Christian Year,” at the second Sunday after 
Easter. 

Justin Martyr, in his first “Apology,” calls Moses the 
first of the prophets, because of his record of the prophecy 
of Jacob that the sceptre should not depart from Judah 
until the Messiah came. The name “prophet” is given to 
Abraham the first in order in the Old Testament, though 
the fact of prophecy was before his day. 

As to the relation of the Old and New Testaments 
with regard to prophecy, Principal Cairns speaks approv- 
ingly of Bishop Chandler's reference to Limborch’s view 
in his Amica Oollatio with the Jew Orobio, that a divine 
messenger, being inspired, “was entitled to bring deeper 
senses out of prophecy than were at first visible in it, 
and that our Saviour and his apostles, as accredited by 
miracle, might thus, in addition to what was plain in the 
fulfillment of prophecy to the unbeliever, also enlarge 
the knowledge of tlie Christian,” 

One of the great points in the predictions of our Lord 
was the destruction of Jerusalem. How that was ful- 
filled is thrillingly told by Josephus and the Roman 
historian Tacitus, and the Jewish and the Latin writer 
are at agreement in the story of the wondrous signs fore- 
told by Christ. The armies apparently in the clouds; 
the fire which seemed to issue from the clouds to burn 
the defiled temple, and the voice of the Deity quitting 
his loved abode; and the vast temple-gate, which re- 
quired the power of twenty men to shut it, opening of 
its own accord, to admit the enemy; and the sword and 
comet apparently over the city,—were some of the fearful 
sights prophesied by our Lord. In the history of Tacitus 
(Liber I.), in the first three chapters, there is a fearful 
recapitulation of the horrible state of society and its 
Convulsions, and an account of the noble instances of 
virtue which shone out in the general darkness. He 
says: “The earth and skies teemed with prodigies, ter- 
rific warnings by thunder and lightning, and prognostics 
auspicious or disastrous, ambiguous or plain.” . 

Heathen prophecies may sometimes be the work of 
God, who gives some light to their seers. Trench speaks 
of them in his “Star of the Wise Men,” as parhelia, 
which by their light announce that the sun is about to 
arise. In the title of his Hulsean Lectures, he calls 
heathen desires “ Unconscious Prophecies;” and they do 
indicate what St. Paul calls a feeling after God, and show 
a religious spirit, though it may be misapplied. Bishop 
Coxe, in his sermons, freely translates the aspirations of 
Virgil thus: 

* Now the new birth descends from highest heaven! 
Hail to the child in whom the iron age, 
Complete, at length beholds the golden come; 
Hail to the world’s great Sun, at last he reigns, 
And from this day the mighty months proceed!” 

Though Virgil may have had a reference to a Roman 
prince, the longings do seem to indicate the want of 
something higher, which Christ alone could satisfy. The 
bishop sees the same aspirations in another Latin poet, 


Horace, who writes: ‘‘'To whom shall the Father give 
the task of expiating sin? Oh! come at last, we pray 
thee; veiling thy splendors in a cloud, thou Prophet and 
Day-star.” Justin Martyr’s “ Hortatory Address to the 
Greeks” treats Homer in a similar manner, and claims 
heathen mythology as a dim reaching after truth, 

The groping into the future has led many to attempt 
to pierce the secrets of God in strange ways. The brazen 
head which was to utter prophecy at a certain timé, and 
which has been generally attributed to Roger Bacon, is 
a case in point. It is not well to seek to know too much 
about our future affairs in this life; and did we know, it 
would often make us miserable. Occasionally a striking 
prediction finds an accomplishment. Here is one from 
“The Book and its Story” (pp. 151, 152), a history of 
the progress of the Bible in various lands, A bishop of 
Armagh had a New Testament in Irish, which he was sup- 
posed to have translated. Though bold, he was forced to 
conceal his New Testament, and he put it inside the wall 
of his church, writing on the last leaf; “ When this book 
is found, truth will be revealed to the world, or Christ will 
shortly appear.” One hundred and seventy years after 
his death, that is, about 1530, the church of Armagh 
was repaired, and the manuscript was discovered, when 
Tyndale’s New Testament began to spfead through 
Britain, in the language of the people. © 

Bustleton, Pa. 





THE WORLD GOES FORWARD. 
BY H. H. BROWNE, 


It is one of the many and immutable laws by which 
the world of human thought and action is governed, that 
men, as they grow older in years and experience, become 
more conservative in their thoughts and actions; less 
inclined to be radical and revolutionary in their methods 
and works of life. On the other hand, itis a characteris- 
tic of youth and inexperience to be ever radical and 
progressive in its thoughts, its actions, and its liopes. 
As it has ever been in the past, so it is to-day, and so it 
will be in the future; two factions, the radical and the 
conservative, constituting the race of men,—the one 
represented by the sons, the other by the fathers, 

Though seemingly hostile in their thoughts and pur- 
pose, these two elements have each a natural and neces- 
sary place in the workings of the intricate mechanism of 
human life and society. It is the part of age and experi- 
ence to moderate the radical spirit of youth, while youth 
is the motive force that propels the conservatism of age 
along and up the highway of human progress. 

From the beginning, the history of the world demon- 
strates the fact that the wheels of its progress are never 
stayed in their onward motion. The new idea has sup- 
planted the old; the pupil has risen higher than the 
teacher; the son has surpassed the father; each suc- 
ceeding generation has stood upon a higher plane than 
did those before it, in morals, learning, art, science, 
government, and laws. In equal progress, too, with all 
these, has mankind grown better. 

Whoever reads the annals of the ages gone, and 
thoughtfully compares the condition of the people and 
the standard of morality attained by earlier generations, 
with that of the world of to-day, cannot fail to see the 
great advance that has been made, He will see that it 
is now less ignorant, less superstitious, less barbarous, 
less fanatical and intolerant, less cruel, less bigoted, less 
profane, and less intemperate, in nearly all things, than 
it has been in any former age. 

With all its need of the yet unattained, the plane upon 
which human civilization stands to-day looks down upon 
that of the early civilization of man as the pinnacle of 
the pyramid looks down to its base in the plain below; 
and the same gradation of steps leading up to the one 
may well be compared to the ascending grade of the 
generations of man, by which the world has climbed up 
to its height of to-day. 

To the inherent spirit of longing in man to better his 
condition; to attain the yet unattained; to pluck the 
higher and sweeter fruits of the tree of life that his more 
careless father did not reach, or had not yet discovered 
the means of attaining,—this progress of the world is due. 

Guided by reason, aided by its hand-maidens, learn- 
ing, science, and art, the few go forward, lighting and 
leading the world onward and upward, step by. step, 
along the rugged way of life, as of old were the people 
led out of Egypt. 

But greater than all these, learning, art, science, man’s 
reason itself, is the one all-guiding thought of God, who 
stands upon the highest height, the great centre toward 
which all else tends; from whom emanates the light that 
shines brighter and brighter to the millions, as they grow 
wiser and better, and ascend higher and nearer to him, 








As did Moses from Sinai, so from this source, too ung 

the wisest leaders of the world, for all time, receive the 

light by which they are themselves guided, and by which 

they must light the pathway of human progress, 
Boston, Mass. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS Iy 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK. 
BY THE REV. 4. A. PFANSTIEHL, 


Is it not to be feared that parents are too neglectfy) 
on the whole, in regard to the discharge of the responsi. 
bility resting upon them touching Sunday-school work? 
For surely they have responsibilities in regard to it, 
Consider a few points as to these: 

1. They can,—aye, are in duty bound, as Christian 
parents at home, to help the teacher. They can do this 
by teaching their children the lesson preparatory to their 
coming to the class. At least, they can help them to 
learn the lesson. Every teacher knows what great help 
it is to the school when the scholars come with prepared 
lessons. No time need then be spent in teaching the 
story of the lesson, but at once the spiritual truths can 
be impressed upon the mind; nor need time be spent in 
teaching the class the golden text; and, furthermore 
an interest is at once awakened in the child’s mind 
because of previous study and knowledge of the lesson, 
—all of which is a great help in the work of the Sunday. 
school, This is help that parents can very easily render, 
and, what is more, ought unfailingly to render. 

Then, again, parents can encourage their children to 
be punctual in attendance, interesting them in going to 
Sunday-school ; talk to them about the good there is in 
attending regularly ; seeing that they are ready early to 
go; speaking kind and loving words about the teacher, 
so that the child will appreciate his or her work, and 
have confidence in it. Instead of that, parents often 
criticise and find fault with the teachers and officers in 
the hearing of their children; speak lightly of the work 
that is done, and thus prejudice the children against it, 
This is a positive hindrance to Sunday-school work on 
the part of parents at home, where, on the other hand, 
every possible encouragement ought to be given to. 
the work. 

2. But the responsibility does not end with this home- 
work, Why should parents not—more, ought they not 
to come, occasionally at least, with their children to the 
school/or drop in as visitors? How little interest is 
manifested in this way in Sunday-school work by parents! 


| And yet how it would cause the children to believe that 


attendance at Sunday-school is of importance if their 
fathers and mothers took interest enough in it to come once 
in a while as interested visitors! Many think their duty 
done when they see to it that their children are sent 
regularly, and their consciences are eased with a con- 
versation iike this: 

“ How is everything at Sunday-school, Johnny?” 

“ All right, pa.” 

“Good. I’m glad to hear you say so. You must be 
very faithful in your attendance, my boy.” 

But “ pa” never encourages his boy to believe that he 
really believes it of the importance he says it is to go to 
Sunday-school by visiting the school or attending the 
Bible-class, He rather spends his time at home smoking 
a cigar, reading a daily newspaper, or going to the barber- 
shop, or sleeping. Of course, just as soon as Johnny 
gets.a little older, he’]l do the same on Sunday. Mean- 
while, his attendance at Sunday-school is to him simply 
a bridging over a few years until he is a young man, and 
then “ good-by ” to all further interest in or attendance 
at Sunday-school, 

It is not always the fault of the pastor and the officers 
and teachers of a Sunday-school, if the work does not 
flourish, if the young people are not held, and children 
do not seem interested ; just as often,-if not,more often, 
the fault lies with the parents and the members of the 
church who do not take an interest in the work, 

Columbia, Mo. 
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HOW TO KEEP BOYS IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY HELEN JAY. 


I believe that the most successful teachers of boys aré 
young ladies. Especially is this the case where the boys 
are without home influence. The youth and appareut 
helplessness of the teacher appeals to their manhood. 
“Tt would be mean to tease her.” 

Again, the influence of charming manner and pretty 
clothing is very great. This last argument may sound 
absurd, but I know its power. I have offen seen admir- 
ing glances directed toward “teacher’s new hat,” and 
heard the whispered comment, “ Ain’t it boss?” Dir, 
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arefully kept away from the dainty gown, and 


shoes are C 
oar Sunday grow cleaner, “sothey will not muss 
eat clothes” Rough hands take the muff and 


umbrella, and place them with the caps and coats, and 
soon the boys are paying their teacher the little atten- 
tions due from gentlemen to ladies. Sc ak 

To teach successfully a class of this kind, the teacher 
must make the Christ-like sacrifice, give herself, her 
time, her thought, her home, her love. She must give 
her time, not only for an hour every Sunday afternoon, 
put during the week; not alone for the study of the 
Jesson, but for the more important study of her class. 

A teacher of boys has no right to expect success if she 
will not visit her class often in their homes. The influ- 
ences which surround her scholars six days out of seven 
must be known, and home co-operation secured. Of 
course, it will be hard work, and not always agreeable; 
but it is a case of life or death,—eternal life or end- 
less death. 

It is a good plan at first to send word by the boys to 
their mothers, that on such a day the teacher will call. 
In that way the housewife is able to make preparation 
for callers, and is not surprised in the midst of work or 
untidiness, If she is prepared bodily, she is more apt 
to be spiritually. 

In making these calls, it is wise to dress as you would 
if calling on afriend. If acharity uniform of old clothes 
is adopted, you may be sure you will be detected, and 
the fraud resented. The pride with which Mrs. Jones 
explains to Mrs. Smith that “the stylisl: young lady 
who was to her place yesterday is Johnny’s Sunday- 
school teacher,” is a hold on that good woman’s favor. 
In winning the mother you have gained a powerful ally. 

Learn all about the boy’s pursuits, his tastes, and, 
above all, his political opinions. I have known. cases 
where every means to win a boy failed till, in sheer des- 
peration on the teacher’s part, politics were broached, 
and from that minute success was sure. Boys love to 
impart information. Let them tell you about their trade 
and daily life. Respect their opinions and confidence, 
and manifest a personal interest in each. 

In preparing a lesson for boys, it is useless to imagine 
that an hour’s hurried reading of the “ lesson-help ” will 
fit one for the task.- From Sunday afternoon till the 
next week the class must be in the teacher’s thought. 
The weekly reading, newspapers, and works of history, 
or fiction even, can furnish illustrations, and good ones 
too. The incidents of daily life, God’s teaching, can serve 
their purpose in the work. When thought is conse- 
crated to Sunday-school work, it is marvelous how your 
eyes are opened; and, riding or walking through the city 
streets, God shows you what you are to tell that class. 

The teacher’s home must be given to the work. Invite 
your scholars to call on you, and at least once a month 
devote an evening to their entertainment. Play for 
them, and encourage them to sing with you. Have your 
friends help you. Ask the young girl whose voice is her 
talent to sing her prettiest songs for your boys, and the 
elucutionist to read for them, 

Bad books are a boy’s worst foes. Overcome the evil 
with good. Lend your scholars books, clean, instruc- 
tive, yet boyish. In these days, when for a few cents one 
can buy almost any standard work, this plan is not so 
expensive as it might appear. I have known of cases 
where the books loaned to Ned kept his father at home, 
out of temptation. 

Christian correspondence is a mighty factor in Sun- 
day-school work. We are apt to forget that, “ whoever 
takes a vacation, the Devil never does.” It may be hard, 
during the hot summer days, to spend time writing let- 
ters, but that is just what every teacher ought to do. 
These letters should not be sermons, but simply a con- 
tinued expression of the friendship between the class 
and teacher, and personal appeals not always possible in 
aclass, A boy grows sullen and on the defensive if he 
is rebuked before others, or made the object of public 
entreaty. To use most expressive slang, never “ nag.” 
One boy, when asked why he did not come to Sunday- 
school, said: “ Teacher is forever at a feller to join the 
church, join the church, and I ain’t agoin’ to do it.” 

A boy is quick to detect dislike, indifference, or the 
azgressive missionary spirit. On the other hand, he 
detests a sentimental semi-religious affection. I remem- 
ber a boy who actually cried with rage because his 

teacher called him “ Willy, dear.” “ The other fellers,” 
as he said, “rubbed it into him all the week.” Honest 
liking wins boyish hearts. 

I often hear girls, cultivated, wealthy, and blessed 
With freedom from care, wish for something to do in the 
World. Here is a work for them than which there is no 
other more blessed, more full of promise. 


men, “knights without reproach,” who shall in the thick 
of the fight lift the cross “ In His Name.” 





The church needs the consecrated strength of young 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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GOING BACK TO SCHOOL. 
BY MRS. M. E, SANGSTER. 


A merry tramp of little feet, 
Just hear the sweet vibration! 
The children over all the land 
Have had a long yacation, 
And back again they haste to take 
In school the dear old places, 
To measure out the days by rule 
With fair, unshadowed faces, 


They troop along the city streets, 
Grave eyes glow young that see them, 
And wistful hearts from every blight 
Of sin and pain would free them. 
Athwart the dusty ways of ’Change, 
With wafts of flowers and grasses, 
As if to music sweet and strange 
The brilliant army passes. 


Along the quiet country roads, 
By purple asters bordered, 

At nine o’clock and half-past three 
The gay reviews are ordered. 

And childish voices, clear and shrill, 
Amaze the peeping thrushes, 

The vireos and the orioles, 
Housekeeping in the bushes, 


We older people like to watch 
Our little lads and lasses, 
As sturdily they set to work 
In sober ranks and classes. 
Such happy brows are overbent 
To con the pictured pages, 
Such earnest wills are wrestling with 
The story of the ages. 


And sometimes, sighing as we gaze,— 
So fast the bairns are growing,— 

We think of darker skies to come 
For these, so glad and glowing. 

Fain would we keep the children still 
Brown-cheeked and blithe and ruddy, 

With nothing harder in their lives 
Than days of task and study. 


But God our Father’s wiser love 
Prepares them for the evil ; 

This army yet shall wage the war 
With world and flesh and Devil. 

God bless them, in the coming years, 
And guard the waiting places, 

Which, by and by, he’ll bid them fill, 
His smile upon their faces. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





JACK’S TEMPTATION. 
BY MINNIE E. KENNEY. 


“Can you get us a glass of water, my boy?” 

Jack started as if he had been shot when this request 
awoke him from the revery in which he had been plunged. 
He was perched on the top of one of the high old-fash- 
ioned gate-posts, so lost in thought that he had not 
noticed the carriage rolling rapidly along the dusty road 
until it came to a sudden stop beneath the branches of 
the old elm. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, scrambling down from his 
perch in red confusion; and in a few minutes he had 
drawn a bucket of cool water from the old moss-grown 
well, and brought some to the carriage in the only glass 
that the modest home afforded. 

Jack shyly shuffled his bare feet in the hot sand while 
he waited for the glass, only giving one swift glance at 
the occupants of the carriage,—an old lady, with white 
soft curls framing her kindly face, a gentleman, and a 
boy about Jack’s own size, but as different from the 
sturdy, bare-legged, sunburned boy as a daintily clad, 
delicate invalid could be. 

“Much obliged,” and the carriage went on its way 
again, while Jack turned the silver dime the gentleman 
had dropped in the glass over and over in his brown hand. 

“Oh! if I could only get a dollar somehow,” he said, 
presently. “This is a start toward it, but I know Ill 
never get the restin time, ’Tain’t no use trying; I might 
as well give up at once. Things ain’t fair in this world 
nohow. That boy in the carriage has everything he 


wants, and I can’t have anything.” 
The usually bright boyish face was wrinkled up into 
an expression of discontent as Jack compared his lot 


the story of suffering that the crutches told. As he 
turned toward the gate, he saw sumething that looked 
like a crumpled bit of green paper lying in the road, 


Stooping down, he picked it up; and as he opened it 
with trembling fingers, he gave a long low whistle of 
delight and incredulity. 

Five doilars! Just at the very time when he had been 
wishing so earnestly for some money, or the way to earn ~ 
it. He turned two or three somersaults by way of work+ 
ing off the exuberance of his delight; and then he 
perched himself on the gate-post again to spread his 
treasure out, and accustom himself to the possession of 
his new riches, 

“TI suppose some one in that carriage must have 
dropped it,” he said to himself when he begau to reflect 
upon the manner in which the bill had so opportunely 
come into his possession. With this thought came 
another one that Jack strove instinctively to banish 
without paying it any heed. He had no business to 
keep the money, for it did not belong to him; he must 
return it to its owner. 

“T won't,” Jack said angrily to himself, with a stub- 
born look on his face. “I found it, and it’s mine, and 
I’m going to keep it, so!” 

“Thief! thief!” 

Jack started guiltily. It was only a cat-bird swaying 
on the branches of the elm, and ‘looking down at the 
boy with its inquisitive black eye, Jack flung his brim- 
less hat at it in his irritation. 

For a long half-hour he sat on the gate-post, while 
the sunbeams filtered down through the waving leaves, 
and fell in shimmering flecks of light upon the brown 
curls, A hard battle was being waged between desire 
and duty. This money meant so much to him, but was 
it worth stealing? 

“No, sir!” rang out in clear, emphatic tones at last; 
and Jack swung himself down with a look of determi- 
nation, recovered his dilapidated headgear, and started 
off for Rose Villa, a dusty walk of two miles, 

The summer afternoon was drawing to a close, as Jack 
opened the iron gate, and walked slowly up the graveled 
walk, He was hot and dusty, and tired too; for he had 
had to fight against temptation all the way. 

The family were sitting on the front porch, as Jack, 
with a red face, came up, and held out the bill he had 
been tightly clasping ever since he left home. 

“Here’s your money, sir. You dropped it when the 
carriage stopped in front of our house this afternoon, 
Leastways, I guess you did, for I found it as soon as you 
had gone.” 

There was a peculiar expression upon the gentleman’s 
face as he glanced at the bill. 

“And so you took this long walk to return lost prop- 
erty,” he said, looking keenly at Jack; “did you start 
as soon as you found it?” 

“No, sir!” confessed Jack bravely. ‘ I—I meant to 
keep it first, but then I thought better of it. I was just 
wanting some money so bad that it was awful hard to 
bring it back.” 

“What did you want it for?” the gentleman asked, 
not unkindly. 

“IT wanted to get some books, so I could go to school 
next term,” answered Jack. “I thought this afternoon, 
if I could only get a dollar I would get some candies 
and things, and sell them at the picnic they always have 
out at Glen Rock on the Fourth of July, and then I could 
make money enough for the books; but when I found 
this money, I thought I was sure of the books anyhow.” 

“And so you brought this back, thinking that you 
could have bought your books with it? ” 

“Yes, sir,” Jack answered. 

“Look here, my boy, this bill is worth no more to you 
or to any one else than a bit of blank paper. It is only 
an advertisement in the form of a bill; see,” andin small 
type, in the centre of the note, Jack read the advertise- 
ment ofaclothing-dealer. “Isuppose Clarence dropped 
it; he had a pocketful of it this morning.” 

Jack’s heart gave a quick throb as he listened. What 
if he had yielded to temptation, and bartered away his 
honesty for that worthless paper! Would it not have 
been a poor bargain? nay, would it not have been a poor 
bargain even if it had been worth five dollars? Jack 
did not expect any reward for his long, hot walk, and 
he was not disappointed when he started home without 
any suggestion of recompense; but it was an agreeable 
surprise to him, when, just before the day of the picnic, 
he received a large box of confections, which furnished 
an irresistible basket for customers at Glen Rock; and 
when he had fairly earned the coveted books, he never 
looked at them without rejoicing that he had conquered 
the temptation which had so strongly assailed him, 





with that of the little invalid in the carriage, forgetting 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1888.] 


1. July 1.~God’s Covenant with Israel 


Exod, 2 : 1-12 





2 July &.—The Golden Calf. 


Exod. 32 : 15-26 





@. July 15.—God’s Presence Prom! 


a Exod. 83 : 12-23 





4. July 2.—Free Gifts for the Tabernacle. 


«4. Jaly 2.—The Tabernacle 


Exod. 35 : 20-29 





Exod, 4 : 1-16 





6. August 5.—The Burnt Offering 


Lev. 1:19 





“7. August 12.—The Day of At 


t Ley. 16 : 1-16 











8, August 19.—The Feast of Tabernacles Lev. 23 : 33-44 
®. August 2.—The Pillar of Cloud and of Fire...........s000. Num. 9 : 16-23 
10. September 2.—The Spies Sent into Canaan............++ sooo UM, 13 : 17-38 
11, September 9.—The Unbelief of the People..........cccs-es-+ Num. 14: 1-10 
12, September 16.—The Smitten Rock...............Numt. 20 ¢ 1-13 


18, September 23.—Death aud Burial of Moses.......... 








Deut, 84 : 1-12 


44, Beptember 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Deut. 21 : 18-21 ; or, 
Missionary Lessoti, 1 Thess, 1 ; 1-10, 





LESSON XII., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 16,1888. 
: Tittz: THE SMITTEN ROCK. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Num. 20: 1-13. Memory verses, 7, 8.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 Then came the children of 
Is’ra-el, even the whole congrega- 
tion, into the desert of Zin in the 
first month: and the people abode 
fn Ka’desh; and MY’ri-am died 
there, and was buried there. 

2 And there was no water for 

the congregation; and they gath- 
ered themselves together against 
M6/ses and against Aa’ron. 
. 8 And the people chode with 
M@ses, and spake, saying, Would 
God that we had died when our 
brethren died before the Lorp! 

4 And why have ye brought up 
the congregation of the Lorp in- 
to this wilderness, that we and 
our cattle should die there? 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Andthe children of Isracl, 
even the whole congregation, 
camé into the wilderness cf 
Zinin the first month: and the 
people abode in Kadesh; and 
Miriam died there, and was 

2 buried there. And there was 
no water for the congréga- 
tion: and they assembled 
themselves together against 
Moses and against Aaron. 

8 And the people sttove with 
Moses, and spake, saying, 
Would God that we had died 
when our brethren died before 

4 the Lorp! And why. have ye 
brought the assembly of the 
Lorp into this wilderness, that 


6 And wherefore have ye made 
us tocome up out of E’gypt, to 
bring us in unto this evil place? 
it ig no place of seed, or of figs, 
or of vines, or of pomegranates ; 
neither is there any water to 
drink. 

6 And M0ses and Aa’ron went 
ffom the presence of the assembly 
‘anto the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation, and they fell 

their faces: and the glory of 
 Lorp appeared unto them. 
7°] And the Lory spake unto 
M0‘ses, saying, 

8 Take the rod, and gatherthou 
the assembly together, thou and 
Aa’ton thy brother, and speak ye 
unto the rock before their eyes; 
and it shall give forth his water, 
and thou shalt bring forth tothem 
water out of the rock: so thou 
shalt give the congregation and 
their beasts drink. 

9 And Mo’ses took the rod 
from before the Lorp, as he Com- Moses took the rod from before 
manded him. the Lorp, as he commanded 

10 And Mo’ses and Aa’rongath-| 10 him. And Moses and Aaron 
ered the congregation together gathered the assembly together 
Before the rock, and he said unto before the rock, and he said 
them, Hear now, ye rebels; must unto them, Hear now, ye 
We fetch you water out of this rebels; shall we bring you 
rock? forth water out of this rock? 

‘41 And M6’ses lifted up his | 11 And Moses lifted up his hand, 
hand, and with his rod he smote and smote the rock with his 
the rock twice: and the water rod twice: and water came 
came out abundantly, and the forth abundantly, and the 
@Ongregation drank, and their congregation drank, and their 
‘beasts also, 12 cattle. And thé Lorp said 

42 And the Lorp spake unto unto Mosesand Aaron, Because 
Mo’ses and Aa‘ron, Because ye ye believed not in me, tosanc- 
believed me not, to sanctify me tify me in the eyes of the chil- 
in the eyes of the children of Is’- dren of Israel, therefore ye 
ra-el, therefore ye shall not bring shall not bring this assembly 
this .congregation into the land into the land which I have 
which I have given them. 18 given them. These are the 

18 Thisésthe water of Mert-bah; waters of |! Meribah; because 
because the children of Is’ra-el the children of Israel strove 
strove with the Logp, and he was with the LorD, and he *.was 
sanctified in them, sanctified in them, 

i omeaieaneaiil 


1 That is, Strife. 2 Or, shewed htmself hoty 
The American Committee would substitute “Jehovah” for “the 
Koep” throughout. 


we should die there, we and 
6 our cattle? And wherefore 
have ye made us to come up 
out of Egypt, to bfing us in 
unto this evil place? it is no 
place of seed, or of figs, or of 
vines, or of pomegranates} 
neither is there any water to 
6 drink. And Moses and Aaron 
went from the presence of the 
assembly unto the door of the 
tent of meeting, and fell upon 
their faces: and the glory of 
the LorD appeared untothem., 
7 And the LorD spake unto 
8 Moses, saying, Take the rod, 
and assemble the congrega- 
tion, thou, and Aaron thy 
brother, and speak ye unto 
the rock before their eyes, that 
it give forth its water; and 
thou shalt bring forth to them 
water out of the rock: so thou 
shalt give the congregation 
and their cattle drink, And 








LESSON PLAN. 
Tortc OF THE QUARTER: God’s Covenant Relations with Israel. 


Gotpren Text FOR THE QUARTER: Only be strong and 
wery courageous, to observe to do according to all the law, which 
Moses my servant commanded thee : turn not from it to the right 
hand or to the left, that thou mayest have good success whither- 
svever thou goest.—Josh. 1 : 7. 


Lxsson Topic: Supplied in Need. 


1, Desperate Need, vs. 1-5. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: { 2. Answered Prayer, vs. 6-8. 
3. Abundant Supply, vs. 9-13. 


, Gorpen Text: They drank of that spiritual Rock that fol- 
lowed them: and that Rock was Christ.—1 Cor. 10: 4 


Dary Home Reaprxas: 


M.—Num. 20:1-13, Supplied in need. 

T.—Exod. 17:1-7. Water supplied at Rephidim., 
W.—Exod. 16 :1-15, Manna and quails granted, 
T.—Psa. 84:1-12 No good thing withheld, 
F.—Psa. 105 : 26-45. Unnumbered mercies, 
$.—John 6 : 22-86. Jesus the true bread, 
$.—John 4:1-15. The water of life. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. DESPERATE NEED. 
1, Desert Places: 
The whole congregation, came into the wilderness (1). 
He found him in a desert land, ... the waste howling wilderness 
(Deut. 32 : 10). 
He... shall inhabit the parched places (Jer. 17 : 6). 
She shall be... a wilderness, a dry land, and a desert (Jer. 50 : 12), 
Wandering in deserts and moun and caves (Heb. 11 ; 38). 


ll. No Water; 
There was no water for the congregation (2). 
They went... in the wilderness, and found no water (Exod. 15 : 22). 


There was no water for the people to drink (Exod. 17 : 1). 
Who re thee through... thirsty ground where was no water (Deut. 


8: 15). 
In a dry and weary land, where no water i8 (Psa. 68 : 1), 
1. Death Imminent : 
That we should die there, we and our cattle (4). 
There is but a step between me and death (1 Sam. 20 : 8). 
The waves of death compassed me (2 Sam, 22 : 5). 
The terrors of death are fallen upon me (Psa. 55 : 4). 
My little daughter is at the point of death (Mark 5 : 23). 
1 ‘Miriam died there, and was buried there,” (1) Miriam’s life ; 
2) Miriam’s death; (8) Miriam’s burial.—The righteous woman 
1) In life ; (2) In death. 

2. ‘Would God that we had died.” (1) Evils magnified ; (2) Good 
minified ; (3) Life spurned ; (4) Death desired ; (6) Faith extin- 
guished ; (6) Sense tory) myeeg 9 

8. “ Wherefore have ye made us to come up out of Egypt?” (1) 
By whose orders? (2) By what means? (8) For what purpose? 


II, ANSWERED PRAYER. 
I. The Place: 


Moses and Aaron went... unto the door of the tent (6). 


Come before the Lord unto the door of the tent (Lev. 15 : 14). 
Bring his guilt offering unto the Lord, unto.the door (Ley. 19 : 21). 
The Lord came down... and st at the door (Num. 12 : 5). 
Draw near with boldness unto the throne of grace (Heb. 4 : 16). 
It, The Posture: 

Moses and Aaron... fell upon their fates (6). 
They fell on their faces, and said, O God (Num. 16 : 22). 
They fell on their face, and were sore afraid (Matt. 17 : 6). 
He weut forward a little, and fell on his face(Matt. 26 : 39). 
The four and twenty elders... fell upon their faces (Rev. 11°: 16). 
lll. The Answer: 

The glory of the Lord appeared. ... And the Lord spake (6,7). 
As Aaron spake, ... the glory of the Lord appeared (Exod. 16 : 10). 
mi ane alae went into the tent :... andthe glory... appeared 

Lev. 9 : 23). 
He shall call upon me, and I will answer him (Psa. 91 :.15). 
Before they call, I will answer (Isa. 65 : 24). 

1. ‘From the presence of the assembly unto the door of the tent.” 
(1) Departing from men ; (2) Going. to God. 

2. ‘The glory of, the Lord appeared.... And the Lord spake.’’ 
(1) Glory displayed ; hs nstruction given.—(1) Lowly sup- 
pliants ; (2) Lordly replies. 

8. “*Speak ye unto the rock.’’ (1) Insensate rock ; (2) Resistless 
command ; (3) Responsive streams, 


Ill, ABUNDANT SUPPLY. 
|. The Rod: 

And Moses took the rod, ....as he commanded (9). 
What is that in thine hand? And he said, A rod (Exod. 4 : 2.) 
And Moses took the rod of God in his hand (Exod. 4 : 20). 

Thy rod, wherewith thou smotest the river, take (Exod. 17 : 5), 
Moses... smote the rock with his rod twice (Num, 20 : 11), 
il. The Rock : 

Shall we bring you forth water out of this rock ? (10.) 

I will stand before thee there re the rock in Horeb (Exod. 17 : 6). 
Speak ye unto the rock before their eyes (Num. 20 : 8), 

The rock of flint (Deut. 8 : 15), 

A spiritual rock ;... and the rock was Christ (1 Cor. 10 : 4). 


lil. The Rivers : 
And water came forth abundantly (11). 


Smite the rock, and there shall come water out of it (Exod. 17 : 6). 
Waters gushed out, and streams overflowed (Psa. 78 : 20). 

Which turned... the flint into a fountain of waters (Psa. 114 : 8). 
And did all drink the same spiritual drink (4 Cor. 10 ; 4). 


1. ‘And Moses took the rod from before the Lord, as he com- 
manded him.”” The rod of Moses: (1) The wonders wrought b 
its use; (2) The power acknowledged by its use; (8) The fait 
shown in its use. 

2. ‘** Water came forth abundantly.” () A Me oir source ; (2) An 
abundant supply.—(1) To supply need; (2) To illustrate power; 
(8) To typify salvation. . 

8. ‘‘ The children of Israel strove with the Lord,” (1) The parties 
= — (2) The points at issue; (3) The results which fol- 

wed, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WATER FROM THE ROCKS, 


At Rephidim (Exod. 17 : 1). 

At Kadesh (Num. 20: 1). 

Early in the journey (Exod. 17 : 8), 

Late in the journey (Num. 20: 1, 1. ¢., 22). 

To meet necessities (Exod. 17 :1, lL. ¢., 3; Num. 20 : 2-5). 

To answer to appeal (Exod. 17 : 2, 4; Num. 20 : 6). 

Simiting ordered (Exod. 17 : 6). 

Speaking only ordered (Num. 20,: 8). 

Smitten in both cases (Exod. 17 : 6, 1. ¢, ; Num. 20: 11). 

Supply abundant (Exod. 17:6; Num, 20:11; Deut, 8:15; Psa. 78: 
15, 16 ; 107 : 35; 114: 8). 

Typical of salvation by Christ (1 Cor. 10 : 4). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The unbelief of the people of Israel, narrated in the last 
lesson, is severely punished. At first the Lord threatens to 
reject the people, offering again to make of Moses a great nation 
(Num, 14:11, 12), but Moses pleads with God in their be- 
half for the sake of the divine honor (Num, 14: 13-19). 
The Lord hears'the plea, but announces that the entire gene- 
ration of adults which came out of Egypt, save the two faith- 
ful spies, Joshua and Caleb, shall perish in the wilderness 
(Num. 14: 20-39). Immediate death seems to ave been the 
punishment of the ten unfaithful spies (Num. 14: 87). 





Despite this announcement, and against the remonstrance of 








: SS 
Moses, the people make an attempt to proceed directly notthe 
ward into Canaan, but are driven back (Num. 14: 4o4 
In chapter 15 we find directions for certain offerings (vs, 1.8), 
an account of the stoning of a Sabbath-breaker (vs, 39.4 
and the regulation about the fringe of the garment by which 
the Israelites were so long distinguished (vs. 37-41), 

Another revolt is recorded in Numbers 16. Korah, a Levite 
and Dathan and Abiram, two Reubenites, gather two hyp. 
dred and fifty leading men, and complain of the assumptiog 
of authority by Moses and Adron. Jealovisy of the priestly 
dignity was probably the motive in the case of Korah, whily 
the Reubenites may have fancied that the leadership helq by 
Moses belonged of right to the tribe of the first-born soy, 
The punishment of this rebellion was speedy and awful; the 
earth opened and swallowed up the three leaders and thei: 
possessions, while fire afterwards consumed the two hundred 
and fifty, The censers they had used in putting theis 
claim to a test were used as a memorial of tueir sin and ily 
punishment, : 

Again the people rebelled against this judgment, and again 
rejection was threatened, but the intercession of Moses and 
Aaron proved availing. Over fourteen thousand persons 
however, died from the plague that came in consequence of 
this revolt. 

Chapter 17 tells of the miraculous budding of Aaron’s rod, 
the divinely appointed attestation of the validity of his claim 
to the priesthood. In chapter 18, tithes and perquisites 
of the priests and Levites are again prescribed, while chapter 
19 presents a new rite of purification: the ashes of a red 
heifer, burnt by the priest, were to be used, mixed with water, 
fot sprinkling those defiled from contact with a dead body, 
It is probable that the exigencies of this time of mortality 
called for this regulation; hence its place in the record, 
The incidents of the present lesson follow. 

Kadesh-barnea was the border-line place where the children 
of Isrgel rebelled against the Lord, and were sentenced toa 
wilderness life for a generation. From a comparison of the 
different accounts of the movements of the Israelites, it would 
seem that this place originally bore the name “ Rithmah,” 
or “Place of Retem,’—or Broom Brush (comp. Num. 11; 
35; 12: 16; 13: 26; 33: 16-18). And there is a trace of 
this name in Wady Retem, near ’Ayn Qadees, at the present 
time. When divine judgment was passed upon the Israelites 
at this place (Num. 13; 26; 14: 20-39), it might naturally 


have taken the name “ En-Mishpat,” or “Spring of Judg- © 


ment,” by which it was known when Genesis was written 
(see Gen, 14: 7). . After their sentence to a nomadic life, the 
Israelites seem to have remained for a long time at Kadesh. 
As the record stands: “So ye abode in Kadesh many days, 
according unto the days that ye abode there” (Deut. 1 : 46). 
This statement, indeed, is understood by some to mean that 
they had their rallying-point and main centre of religious 
life at Kadesh, during all “the days” of their wilderness 
living. The fact of the Tabernacle being at this centre, is 
quite likely to have given the name “ Kadesh,” or “ Holy,” 
to this sanctuary stronghold. A 

Certain it is that Kadesh was the point at which the 
Israelites were sentenced to their nomadic life, and that they 
abode there many days. Certain it is, also, that when the 
close of that life is at hand, and they re-gather for a rew 
start to the Promised Land, it is at that same point that they 
rendezvous. It would seem reasonable, therefore, to suppose 
that there is a reference to this place as their general heads 
quarters, in the opening verse of this lesson. 

The time is fixed by a comparison of Numbers 33 : 38 
with 20 : 22-29. Compare also Deuteronomy 2: 7. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The predicted years of wandering in the desert (Num. 14: 
33) are now almost at an end. This long term of more than 
thirty-seven years is passed over in almost total silence, save 
the few incilents recorded and a few laws enacted in chapters 
15-19. This does not warrant the inference that the history 
is fragmentary, or that it -wag written so long after the time 
to.which it relates that it was not possible to ascertain what 
had taken place. Nothing further is recorded of this period 
of the divine displeasure, because there was nothing else to 
record that could properly have a place in the sacred history. 
Nothing came within the planjand purpose of the inspired 
writer unless it bore upon the ‘progress and development of 
the kingdom of God on earth. The greater portion of the 
long abode of Israel in Egypt is passed over in silence, and 
for a similar reason. That was the period during which 
Israel was expanded from a family to a nation, and the sim- 
ple statement (Exod. 1:7) of their immense multiplication 
told the whole story. The leading fact of the abode in the 
desert was the perishing of the entire generation of adults 
who left Egypt. ‘ 

Verse 1.—And the children of Israel, even the whole congreg% 
tion: This is not an idle repetition. It seems to imply that, 
during this period that they were detained in the wiiderness, 
Israel was dispersed, and broken up into different, bodies 
They were no longer marching together under divine leader- 
ship toward the promised land, following the pillar of cloud, 
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and of fre. ‘They were moving aimlessly about, or scattered 
in search of pasturage OF such scanty subsistence as the sin 
afforded. But now all were brought together again. The 
time had arrived for moving onward again to Canaan; so 
that the whole congregation was gathered, and proceeded on 
their way.—Came into the wilderness of Zin: The name given 
to that portion of the desert in which Kadesh lay, which is 
thus distinguished from the wilderness of Paran; though it 
is likewise included in that wilderness, when Paran is used 
in its largest sense (Num. 13: 26).—Jn the first month : The 
+. not mentioned. The last definite date was in the 
year is no , 
second year from their departure out of Egypt (10:11). It 
does not follow from this, however, that it is the first month 
of the third year which is here meant. On the contrary, it 
js plain from the close of this chapter (vs. 22-29 compared 
with 33: 38) that it is the fortieth year. The reason why no 
detailed account is given of the interwening years has been 
already sufficiently expiained.—And the people abode in 
Kadesh: They were now at the same place at which they 
were encamped thirty-seven years before. Futile attempts 
have been made to involve the narrative in contradiction, 
which may be all set aside by simply observing that Israel 
was twice at Kadesh;—in the second year of their journey- 
ings, and again in the fortieth year. The appearance of incon- 
sistency is wholly created by the unfounded assumption that 
these two distinct visits to Kadesh were one and the same. 
Precisely how long they abode in Kadesh we are not informed. 
—And Miriam died there, and was buried there: This record is 
made not simply because of her near relation to Moses, but 
because of the important and influential position which she 
held, so that her death was a matter of concern to all the 
people. And hence the prophet Micah (Micah 6 : 4) asso- 
ciates her with her distinguished brothers as taking part 
with them in the guidance of Israel’s affairs, On one impor- 
tant occasion she is spoken of as leading in the celebration of 
a great triumph (Exod. 15: 20). On another occasion she 
sided with Aaron against Moses (Num. 12: 1),—or, perhaps, 
it should rather be said that Aaron sided with her; for that 
she was chiefly at fault appears from the penalty which fell 
upon her. It is not improbable that she was older than both 
her brothers; this must have been the case, if, as is generally 
supposed, she was the sister who is mentioned in the account 
of Moses’ infancy (Exod. 2: 4, 7,8). The good sense and 
the sisterly affection then shown might easily suggest elements 
of a large influence subsequently exerted. The burial of the 
dead was naturally associated with the thought of the body 
as still a part of the person of the deceased. It was carefully 
laid away, in most cases with the bodies of friends and kindred, 
whom the departed spirit had already rejoined in the unseen 
world. The Scriptures teach us that these bodies are again 
to rise in immortal life and vigor, and thus the power of 
death shali be completely broken by the redemption of Chrftt. 

Verse 2.—And there was no water for the congregation: The 
people after the long experience which they had had in the 
wilderness, both of God’s goodness and severity, were subjected 
toa fresh trial from the privations of the desert. It is diffi- 
cult for those who are in the midst of abundance to under- 
stand the distress and terror which would arise to such a 
multitude deprived of water, and with no possibility of 
obtaining a supply. We scarcely remember, perhaps, to be 
thankful for the common blessings of life, which are so con- 
stantly provided for us by God’s good bounty that we have 
never felt the want of them. We are less sensible of God’s 
care because it is so thoughtful and so unwearied.—And they 
assembled themselves together against Moses and against Aaron: 
As though their sufferings were to be laid to the charge of 
these divinely appointed leaders, A similar want of water 
miraculously supplied by Moses’ smiting a rock with his rod, 
and accompanied by like tumultuous complaints against 
Moses, is recorded in Exodus 17: 1-7; and the same name 
“Meribah” was in consequence given to the place. Here 
the usual pretense is made of conflicting stories, whereas the 
events are quite distinct. One took place at Rephidim 
shortly after they had left Egypt, and before they had arrived 
at Sinai. The scene of the other was Kadesh, near the 
eouthern border of the Holy Land, when their journeyings 
were almost ended. And the great peculiarity of this latter 
event, which is further confirmed by repeated subsequent 
allusions (Nam. 20: 24; 27:14; Deut.1:87; 82:51; Psa. 
81:7; 106 : $2, 33), was that on this occasion Moses and 
Aaron were themselves betrayed into a great fault, which led 
to their exclusion from the promised land. 

Verse 3.—And the people strove with Moses: That Moses is 
here, as in verses 7, 9, and 11, mentioned alone, whereas in 
other verses, both Moses and Aaron are spoken of, is simply 
because of the superior prominence of the former, and is no 
reason for suspecting a diversity of writers, one of whom was 
disposed to accord a higher place to Aaron than the other. 
The word “strove” is in Hebrew the verb from which the 
noun “ Meribah” (v. 13), meaning “ strife,’ is derived, and 
is here particularly used for that reason.— Would God that we 
had died: “God” does not occur in the Hebrew, and should 
hot be in the translation.— When our brethren died before 
Jehovah: The reference may be to the great numbers of the 
old generation who had perished during the wanderings in 





those who were slain in the rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram (Num. 16 :; 32-35). 

Verse 4.—And why have ye brought: It is here plain that 
while Moses was addressed (v. 3), Aaron was equally in the 
thoughts of the speakers. The fidelity and devotion of their 
leaders are forgotten, as well as the miraculous interferences 
of the Lord on their behalf in the past, and his presence and 
power to aid them now. There is no ingratitude so great as 
distrust of the Lord, notwithstanding all his mercy and grace. 
Verse 5.—And wherefore have ye made us to come up out of 
Egypt: In every fresh difficulty their thoughts turn back to 
Egypt, oblivious of the bondage under which they had there 
groaned, and mindful only of the contrast which it offered to 
the arid desert.—To bring us in unto this evil place: As though 
this were the end which Moses had contemplated, and there 
was nothing further or better to be looked for. In their dis- 
couragement they had abandoned hope and surrendered them- 
selves to despair. The Apostle calls “the hope of salvation” 
the Christian’s “helmet” (1 Thess, 5 : 8), without which he 
is exposed to fatal blows from the sword of his enemy.—Ji is 
no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates: This 
is not what had been promised them. They had been led to 
expect a rich and fertile land, abounding in all manner of 
fruits and productions; and they have found instead a barren 
waste, which not only produces nothing, but where there is 
not even water to drink. It is a frequent source of peril to 
the young Christian, who enters upon his course with glow- 
ing anticipations, but shortly finds himself encompassed with 
spiritual difficulties which he had not looked for. It is thus 
that his faith and constancy are put to the test. 

Verse 6.—Moses and Aaron thus assailed turn from the 
people, and make their earnest application unto God, who 
alone can help in this dire extremity. They go unto the door 
(that is, the entrance) of the tent of aneeting, the appointed 
place where his special presence was to be found, and fell upon 
their faces, in token of profound humiliation and fervent 
prayer. And they do not make their appeal in vain, for the 
glory of Jehovah appeared unto them, the supernatural brilliancy 
manifested itself, which showed that God was there, and 
would reveal his will to them, and exert his power on 
their behalf. 

Verse 7.—Jehovah speaks to Moses as the special organ of 
his communication, and directs what he and Aaron were to do. 

Verse 8.—Take the rod: The well-known rod, which had 
been used so often before as the symbol and the instrument 
of miraculous agency, by which the wonders in Egypt had 
been wrought and the Red Sea divided, and which, in grate- 
ful memory of God’s mighty deeds, had been laid up “ before 


—And speak ye unto the rock before their eyes: It has sometimes 
been supposed that Moses’ fault consisted in not following 
with exactness the divine direction to speak to the rock, which 
he smote instead, But the injunction to take the rod implied 
that he was to use it as he had done on similar occasions 
before. His transgression consisted not in smiting the rock, 
which it was proper for him to do, but in the hasty and ill- 
tempered language which he addressed to the people (Psa. 
106 : 32, 33). It is scarcely necessary to remark that there 
is no scriptural foundation for the rabbinical fable that the 
rock here spoken of was the same that had been smitten with 
the same result in Rephidim (Exod. 17 : 6), and that it had 
followed them with its miraculous supplies of water in all 
their journeyings through the desert. To this fable the A pos- 
tle may possibly allude (1 Cor. 10: 4), but he certainly gives 
it no sanction. He speaks of the divine and spiritual Rock 
which really did follow them, as the material rock was falsely 
alleged to have done. 

Verse 10.— Hear now, ye rebels ; shall we bring you forth water 
out of this rock? It is a most painful and humiliating specta- 
cle which we here behold. In this one unguarded moment, 
outraged as he was beyond measure by the unreasonable and 
ungrateful perversity of the people, Moses forgot his true 
position as the ambassador of God, and uttered the language 
of impatience and passion. He who had stood so nobly before, 
and calmly borne provocation and iusult, and earned the tes- 
timony (Num. 12: 3) that he was the meekest of men, in an 
instant of angry excitement was betrayed into this hasty 
speech, in which he failed to honor God before the people, 
and seemed to arrogate to himself that divine power with 
which he was clothed as God’s messenger. The critical 
assertion that different accounts are here blended, in which 
divergent representations are made of the conduct of Moses 
on this occasion, is wholly without foundation. The narra- 
tive is entirely consistent throughout, and is consistent, more- 
over, with all the allusions made to it in subsequent passages. 

Verse 11.—The Lord could have sent them water without 
the instrumentality of the rod or the rock, neither of which 
had any natural fitness for its production, The unsuitable- 
ness of the instruments for the end proposed, so far as their 
native qualities are concerned, shows that the result was 
wholly due to the immediate exercise of divine power. At 
the same time this power was put forth only in connection 
with the use of the appointed means. What could be a more 
unlikely source of streams of water than a mass of solid rock ? 
And yet unless that rock had been struck by Moses’ rod the 





the desert, though it is probable there is special allusion to 
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Jehovah” (vy. 9); that is, deposited in the sacred tabernacle. 


of grace. The means which God has ordained must be faith- 

fully used in order to obtain the desired end; nevertheless, 

the efficacy resides not in the means, but in the sovereign 

grace of God alone, who accompanies them, according to his 

promise, with his own almighty energy.—Smote the rock with 

his rod twice: The repetition was indicative of earnestness, 

and is suggestive of an importunity which will take no denial, 

but continues to press its suit until the blessing comes.— 

Water came forth abundantly: There is no limit to God’s 

beneficence. He is the overflowing fountain of all good. He 

makes ample provision for the wants of his creatures, And 

the supplies of his grace are large and free, meeting all the 

necessities of our souls, and ample enough for the whole world 

of sinners. 

Verse 12.— Because ye believed not in me, to sanctify me in the 

eyes of the children of Israel: God is glorified when the glory 

which he really possesses is made known to his creatures. 

He is sanctified when his holiness is exhibited to them. 

Moses and Aaron had not acted in such a way as to show to 

Israel that the God in whose name they spoke was the 
infinitely exalted and holy being that he truly was. Their 
hasty, wrathful language left God out of sight altogether, as 
though they did what his almighty power alone could do, 
and failed to use the opportunity afforded them to make a 
proper impression upon the people of the ineffable sanctity 
and purity of hisnature. And hence, although the unworthy 
conduct of his ministers did not bar the grace of God to the 
people, nor hinder the pouring forth of the streams for their 
life and refreshment, Moses and Aaron themselves incurred 
the divine displeasure, and forfeited the privilege of entering 
the promised land, It is possibic to preach or to teach the 
gospel to others by which they may be saved, and yet the 
preacher or the teacher prove a castaway. Or, if he make 
not utter shipwreck of the faith, the good and faithful servant 
of God, who has proved his fidelity on numerous occasions 
and in difficult and trying circumstances, may in a thought- 
less hour, or under great provocation or temptation, by some 
conspicuous inconsistency or unjustifiable neglect, dishonor 
his Master in the eyes of men, or fail to set him furth in his 
true character, as he might and should. When even Moses 
could so offend and be so punished, let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall. 

Verse 13.—These are the waters of Meribah: Correctly 
explained in the margin as meaning “ Strife.’ Events were 
frequently commemorated by the significant names bestowed 
upon the places where they occurred. And it is surely not 
surprising, nor does it in any way tend to impair the credi- 
bility of the narrative, that this name “Strife” should at 
different times have been given to two distinct places (Exod. 
17 : 7), where there were like reasons to justify it— Because 
the children of Israel strove with Jehovah: This statement is 
added to explain the imposition of the name. Unbelieving 
critics have exercised their ingenuity in inventing other 
explanations of the origin of Scripture names than those 
which are given by the sacred writers. They would thus cast 
discredit upon the inspired narrative, and justify their infer- 
ence that the names gave rise to the stories connected with 
them, instead of the recorded incidents originating the names, 
What unsupported conjectures are gravely put forth as a 
substitute for historically attested facts may be judged of by 
the critics’ suggestion that “ Meribah of Kadesh” (Deut, 32: 
51) derived its name from a court of justice established at 
Kadesh.—And he was sanctified in them: Or, as this is cor- 
rectly explained in the margin, “shewed himself holy.” 
Moses and Aaron failed to sanctify the Lord as they should; 
but the Lord manifested his holiness by his own acts, both by 
his beneficent interference on behalf of the people whose God 
he had covenanted to be, and whom he had engaged to con- 
duct to the land of Canaan, and by the condemnation passed 
upon Moses and Aaron for their offense, showing that even 
his most distinguished and honored servants cannot transgress 
with impunity. Men may honor God, or they may fail to 
honor him; but he will be glorified nevertheless, The ques- 
tion is not whether he shall be glorified, but whether we shall 
have the privilege and the blessedness of promoting his glory, 
and sharing in the reward that is attendant upon it, 
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SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


1. Thirty-seven years had passed since Israel first came to 
Kadesh. By their murmuring and unbelief at the report 
which the spies had brought, all that generation had for- 
feited possession of the land. During the long and weary 
years of wandering which had passed since that time, their 
“carcasses” had fallen “in the wilderness.” Of all who at the 
first stay in Kadesh were of the age of twenty, only Moses and 
‘Aaron survived, besides Joshua and Caleb, to whom a special 
promise had ‘been made of entering the land. And now a 
new generation had sprung up, whom the old leaders were to 
conduct to the inheritance promised to the fathers, These 
two points should be kept in mind for the understanding of 
the history before us. 

There is remarkable similarity between the circumstances 





streams would not have come, So it is in the entire realm 


attending the first and the second stay in Kadesh. Even this 
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is not without significance, that on the first occasion the narra- 
tive is preceded by that of Miriam’s leprosy (Num. 12), and the 
second by that of her death (Num. 20:1). Jewish legend 
has connected Miriam with the rock which was supposed to 
have followed Israel through the wilderness, and its miracu- 
lous supply of water. According to the Talmud (Taan., 9 a) 


_ this water supply was due to the merit of Miriam, and ceased 


on her death; while the Midrash (Bemidb. R., 1) adds a 
description of the rock, and tells how at every resting-station 
it placed itself in the outer court of the tabernacle, and on 
the call of the princes (Num. 21: 17) sent up its waters. It 
Would be unprofitable further to discuss such Jewish fables." 
We mention them chiefly because they have been brought 
into connection with the apostolic statement in 1 Corinthians 
10:4. This is not the place to enter on the criticism of that 
passage, further than to say that we cannot accept either of 
the two extreme opinions of it: the one traces the apostolic 
statement to belief in that legend, while, according to the 
other, there is not any connection between it and the words 
of St. Paul. The interpretation which we would propose 
proceeds on a middle course between those extremes. It 
seems to us equally impossible to deny that the apostle had 
this Jewish tradition in his mind, and to believe that he had 
éredited it, still less that he had applied it to Christ. The 
word which appears to us explanatory of his meaning is that 
which he adds to his reference alike to the “drink” and to 
the “rock,” when he designates the one and the other as 
“spiritual.” It is as if he said: There is truth in the tradi- 
tional interpretation of that event, but only if it is “spiritu- 
ally” viewed (comp.,;for the word, Rev. 11: 8).2_ In that 
spiritual sense truly did the Rock follow them, which wae 
Christ, and did they partake of the spiritual drink which it 
yielded; yet not all, nay, not “most of them,” but only 
they who understood and believed. 

2, This leads us to perceive the deeper connection between 
this event and the apostolic reference to it. The one point 
needful alike under the Old and the New Testaments is faith, 
which is the spiritual acknowledgment of God as visibly 
present and manifest. This presence and manifestation is in 
Christ. During the first stay of Israel in Kadesh there was 


unbelief on the part of the people, whereby all that genera- 


tion proved itself unfit for the inheritance, and perished. A 
second time they were in Kadesh. The trial now was not 
that of the people, but of their leaders,—of Moses and Aaron. 
Tn that decisive hour their faith also failed, thereby proving 
themselves unfit to bring the people into the land of promise. 
Although on this second occasion also the murmuring of 
the people in Kadesh was ultimately against God (comp. 
vy. 18), yet it is distinctly characterized, and was probably only 


intended as a murmuring against Moses, as rebellion against 


his leadership. It is in this sense that we understand the 
expression used by Moses: “ Hear now, ye rebels” (v. 10), 
and not as meaning, “Ye rebels against God.” For the first 
time, Moses placed himself in the foreground, and, so to speak, 
before Jahveh; for the first time, he failed in the recognition 
of God; for the first time, he had not “sanctified” him 
“before,” or “in the sight of,” Israel, but had felt, spoken, and 


acted as if the matter was personal between Israel and him- 


self. It was in this impatient self-consciousness that the 
aged and weary leader showed himself unfit for further 
work, especially for that of the conquest of the land. For 
the ultimate principle of faith is always to give God the 
glory by our recognizing him, Otherwise all achievements 
would lead up to vanity and self-reliance, or, in the case of 
Israel, have eventuated in national pride. And further, if 
the results achieved were to be regarded as of man’s doing,— 
if man were acknowledged in them,—then might they also be 
used for self, and not simply consecrated to God and to his 
service. What is of man may be claimed and used by and 
for him. But if all is of God, then is all bound to him— 
by prayer, in the exercise of faith, and by right of propriety. 
This is the highest moral vindication of the part of faith. 
And this further practical lesson comes from it, that every 
act of faith is to sanctify the Lord in view of his people. 

8. We have seen that the failure of faith, on the part of 
Moses, consisted in his treating as something between him- 
self and Israel that which should have been viewed simply 
in connection with the relation between Israel .and Ged. 
How differently had it been the former time in Kadesh, 
when on the occasion of Israel’s murmuring he and Aaron 
had fallen on their faces in prayer before all the congregation 
(Num. 14:5)! As we consider it, everything accords with 
the view we have taken of Moses’ conduct and unbelief. 
That Aaron shared in it, appears clearly implied in Num- 
bers 20:10. It was not so much any one special thing which 
was the ground of offense, as the whole bearing of Moses 
and Aaron, which showed itself equally in the words which 
he spoke, and the twofold striking of the rock. The contro- 
versy seemed to be between Moses and Israel; the vindica- 
tion sought was his, and so was the act by which it was to be 





1 The curious reader will find the whole subject discussed in C. 
Vitringa, Histor. Petr in Desirto (Exercitationes, ed. Basil., 1659, pp. 
$92-456 ; see, especially, pp. 416-442). 

£Grimm (Clavis N. Test., p. 364 0) rightly notes that (wapacews) the 
e@pposite of the term, ‘spiritually,’ is used by Justin Martyr in the 
rense of **literally.”” See also Dr. Thayer's very valuable American 


‘edition of Grimm's Lexicon: 





obtained. And yet it had been in obedience to God’s direc- 
tion that Moses had taken the rod, and with it smitten the 
rock, And so it appears that we may do an act of faith 
unbelievingly, and obey God in a disobedient manner. For, 
howsoever important the outward deed, its moral character 
depends on its relation to that which is within. 

Another point seems to deserve notice. Little as we wish 
to say in palliation of Israel’s murmuring, or of Moses’ failure 
of faith, it ought to be borne in mind that this was a new 
generation to whom the works of old were matter of history, 
not of personal experience. To their “common-sense” view 
of the matter Moses might appear only as an unsuccessful 
leader who had not fulfilled any of the expectations that 
had been entertained. On the other hand, Moses and Aaron 
were weary and way-worn travelers, who had borne these 
forty years the gainsaying of the people, and to whom it 
might seem as if the old struggle, which had ended in the 
destruction of the former generation, was to recommence 
there in Kadesh, with their children. Thus, weary despair 
of Israel’s future was part of that unbelief which deprived 
Moses of the joy of taking the land in possession; just as so 
often we despair of seeing fruit, and oir weariness after 
many years of seemingly unsuccessful labors may be the 
cause of our not being allowed to reap the harvest for which 
we had prepared the soil, and of which we had sown the seed. 

4. It is altogether a pathetic history this, of weary 
Moses in his temporary failure of faith. We recall an in- 
stance of similar kind in Elijah, the day after the sacrifice 
on Carmel. And yet another, and still more pathetic, in- 
stance is that of the unbelief which the Baptist sent to Christ 
from his lonely prison at Macherus. The more we study it, 
the more close seems the analogy between the two. But 
more deeply touching than aught else is it to see those heroes 
of faith in their weakness,—yet heroes of faith even in their 
utmost weakness, because true to their God and true to 
themselves. 

University of Oxford, England. 





THE FIRST TEST FOR A NEW GENE- 
RATION AND AN OLD LEADER.’ 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Our last lesson showed us the final trial and failure of the 
generation that came out of Egypt; this one shows the first 
trial and failure of the new generation, thirty-seven years 
after, on the same spot. Deep silence shrouds the history of 
these dreary years; but, probably, the congregation was 
broken up, and small parties roamed over the country, with- 
out purpose or hope, while Moses and a few of the leaders 
kept by the tabernacle. There is a certain emphasis in the 
phrase of the first verse of this chapter, “the children of 
Israel, even the whole congregation,” which suggests that 
this was the first reassembling of the scattered units since the 
last act of the “whole congregation,” which was our last 
lesson. “The first month” was, then, the first of the fortieth 
year, and the gathering was either in obedience to the sum- 
mons of Moses, who knew that the fixed time had now come, 
or was the result of common knowledge of the fact. In any 
case, we have here the first act of a new epoch, and the ques- 
tion to be tried is whether the new men are any better than 
the old. It is this which gives importance to the event, and 
explains the bitterness of Moses at finding the old spirit liv- 
ing in the children. It was his trial as well as theirs. He 
resumed the functions which had substantially been in abey- 
ance for a generation, and by his conduct showed that he 
had become unfit for the new form which the leadership must 
take with the invasion. : 

1. We note the old murmurings on the lips of the new 
generation. The lament of a later prophet fits these 
hereditary grumblers,—‘“In vain have I smitten your chil- 
dren; they received no correction.” The place where they 
reassembled might have taught them the sin of unbelief; 
their parents’ graves should have enforced the lesson. But 
the long years of wandering, and two millions of deaths, had 
been useless. The weather-beaten but sturdy strength of the 
four old men, the only survivors,’ might have preached the 
wisdom of trust in the God in whose “ favor is life” But “they 
had learned nothing and forgotten nothing.” The old cuckoo 
ery, which had become so monotonous from their fathers, is 
repeated, with differences, not in their favor. They do not, 
indeed, murmur directly against God, because they regard 
Moses and Aaron as responsible. “ Why,” say they, “have 
ye brought up the congregation of the Lord?” They seem 
to use that name with a touch of pride in their relation to 
God, while destitute of any real obedience, and so show the 
first traces of the later spirit of the nation. They have got 
cattle too, while living in the oases of the wilderness, and 
they are anxious about them. They acknowledge the con- 
tinuity of national life in their question, “ Wherefore have 
ye made us to come up out of Egypt?” though most of them 
had been born in the wilderness. The fear that moved their 





1 NorE.—Moses and Aaron and Caleb and Joshua were “the only 
survivors” of the “‘men” who were ‘twenty years old and upward” 
at the time of Israel’s revolt at Kadesh. But the promise was yet to 
be fulfilled that those who then were children should be brought in 
to “know the land”’ which their fathers had despised”’ (comp. Num, 
14 : 22, 23, 29-31), —Tuz EpitToR. 





fathers to unbelief was more reasonable and less contemptibj, 


than this murmuring, which ignores God all but utterly, ang | 


is ready to throw up everything at the first taste of Privation, 

It is a signal instance of the solemn law by which the 
fathers’ sins are inherited by the children who prove then, 
selves heirs to their ancestors by repeating their deeds, j, 
is fashionable now to deny original sin, and equally fashion, 
able to affirm “heredity,” which is the same thing, put ini, 
scientific language. There is such a thing as national cha, 
acter persistent through geherations, each unit of which adds 
something to the force of the tendencies which he receives 
and transmits, but which never are so omnipotent as ty 
destroy individual guilt, however they may lighten it, 

Note, too, the awful power of resistance to God’s educating 
possessed by our wills, The whole purpose of these men, 
lives, thus far, had been to fit them for being God’s ingtry. 
ments, and for the reception of his blessing. The desert was 
his school for body and mind, where muscles and wills were 
to be braced, and solitude and expectation might be nurse 
of lofty thoughts, and in the silence God’s voice might sound, 
What better preparation of a hardy race of God-trusting 
heroes could there have been, and what comes of it ail) 
Failure all but complete. The instrument tempered with go 
much care has its edge turned at the first stroke. The old 
sore breaks out at the old spot. Man’s will has an awful 
power to thwart God’s training; and of all the sad mysteries 
of this sad mysterious world, this is the saddest and most 
mysterious, and is the root of all other sadness and mystery, 
—that @ man can set his pin-point of a will against that great 
will which gives him all his power, and when God beckons 
can say “I will not,” and can render his most sedulous dis. 
cipline ineffectual. 

Note, too, that trivial things are big enough to hide plain 
duties and bright possibilities. These men knew that they 
had come to Kadesh for the final assault, which was to recom. 
pense all their hardships. Their desert training should haye 
made them less resourceless and desperate when water failed; 
but the hopes of conquest and the duty of trust cannot hold 
their own against present material inconvenience. They 
even seem to make bitter mockery of the promises, when 
they complain that Kadesh is “no place of seed, or of figs, 
or of vines, or of pomegranates,’ which were the fruits 
brought by the spies,—as if they had said, “So this stretch of 
waterless sand is the fertile land you talked of; is it? This 
is all that we have got by reassembling here.” Do we not 
often feel that the drought of Kadesh is more real than the 
grapes of Eshcol? Are we not sometimes tempted to bitter 
comparisons of the fair promises with the gloomy realities? 
Does our courage never flag, nor our faith falter, nor swirling 
clouds of doubt hide the inheritance from our weary and 
‘tear-filled eyes? He that is without sin may cast the first 
stone at these men; but whoever knows his own weak heart 
will confess that, if he had been among that thirsty crowd, 
he would, most likely, have made one of the murmurers. 

2. Note God’s repetition of his old gift to the new genera- 
tion. Moses makes no attempt to argue with the people, but 
casts himself in entreaty before the door of the tabernacle, 
as if crushed and helpless before this heart-breaking proof 
of the persistent obstinacy of the old faults, God’s auswer 
recalls the former miracle at Rephidim (Exod. 17: 1-7) in the 
early days of the march, when the same cries had come from 
lips now silent, and the rock, smitten at God’s command by 
the rod which had parted the sea, yielded water. ‘The only 
differences are that here Moses is bid to speak, not to smite; 
and that the miracle is to be done before all the congregation, 
instead of before the elders only. Both variations seem to 
have the common purpose of enhancing the wonder, and 
confirming the authority of Moses, to a generation to whom 
the old deliverances were only hearsay, and many of whom 
were in contact with the leader for the first time. The fact 
that we have here the beginning of a new epoch, and a new 
set of people, goes far to explain the resemblance of the two 
incidents, without the need of supposing, with many critics, 
that they are but different versions of one “legend.” The 
repetition of scarcity of water is not wonderful; the 
recurrence of the murmurings is the sad proof of the un- 
changed temper of the people, and the repetition of the 
miracle is the merciful witness of the patience of God. His 
charity “is not easily provoked, is not soon angry,” but stoops 
to renew gifts which had been so little appreciated that tle 
remembrance of them failed to cure distrust. Unbelief is 
obstinate, but his loving purpose is more persistent still. 
Rephidim should have made the murmuring at Kadesh im- 
possible; but, if it does not, then he will renew the mercy, 
though it had been once wasted, and will so shape the second 
gift that it shall recall the first, if haply both may effect 
what one had failed todo. When need is repeated, the supply 
is forthcoming, even when it is demanded by sullen and for- 
getful distrust. We can wear out men’s patience, but God’s 
is inexhaustible. The same long-suffering hand that poured 
water from the rock for two generations of distrustful 
murmurers still lavishes its misused gifts on us, to win us to 
late repentance, “and upbraideth not” for our slowness to 
learn the lessons of his mercies. 

8. Note the bresking down at last of the long-tried leader's 
patience, It is in striking contrast with the patience of God. 
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Palm 106: 82, 88, deseribes the sin of Moses as twofold; 
namely, anger and speaking “unadvisedly.” His harsh 
werds, so unlike his pleadings on the former occasion of rebel- 
Jion at Kadesh, have a worse thing than an outburst of temper 
in them. “Must we fetch you water out of the rock?” 
arrogates to himself the power of working miracles. He 
forgets that he was as much an instrument, and as little a 
force, as his own rod, His angry scolding betrays wounded 
personal importance, and annoyance at rebellion egainst his 
own authority, rather than grief at the people’s distrust of 
God, and also a distinct clouding over of his own conscious- 
ness of dependence for all his power on God, and an impure 
mingling of thoughts of self. The same turbid blending of 
anger and self-regard impelled his arm to the passionately 
repeated strokes, which, in his heat, he substituted for the 
quiet words he was bidden to speak. The Palestinian Tar- 
gum says very significantly, that, at the first stroke, the rock 
dropped blood, thereby indicating the tragic sinfulness of the 
angry blow. How unworthy a representative of the long- 
suffering God was this angry man! “The servant of the 
Lord must not strive,” nor give the water with which he is 
entrusted with contempt or anger in his heart, That gift 
requires meek compassion in its stewards. 


































































But the failure of Moses’ patience was only too natural. 
The whole incident has to be studied as the first of a new era, 
in which both leader and led were on their trial. During 
the thirty-seven years of waiting, Moses had had but little 
exercise of that part of his functions, and little experience 
of the people’s temper. He must have looked forward anx- 
jously to the result of the desert hardening; he must have 
felt more remote from and above the children than he did to 
their parents,—his contemporaries who had come with him 
from Egypt,—and so his disappointment must have been pro- 
portionately keen, when the first difficulty that rose revealed 
the old spirit in undiminished force. For forty years, he had 
been patient, and ready to swallow mortifications and ignore 
rebellion against himself, and to offer himself for his people; 
but now, when men whom he had seen in their swaddling- 
clothes showed the same stiff-necked distrust as had killed 
their fathers, the breaking-point of his patience was reached. 
That burst of anger is a grave symptom of lessened love for 
the sinful murmurers; and lessened love means, always, les- 
sened power to guide and help. The people are not changed, 
but Moses is. He has no longer the invincible patience, the 
utter self-oblivion, the readiness for self-sacrifice, which had 
borne him up of old, and so he fails, We may learn from 
his failure that the prime requisite for doing God’s work is 
love, which cannot be moved to anger nor stirred to self- 
assertion, but meets and conquers murmuring and rebellion 
by patient holding forth of God’s gift, and is, in some faint 
degree, an echo of his endless long-suffering. He who wguld 
serve men must, sleeping or waking, carry them in his heart, 
and pity their sin. They who would represent God to men, 
and win men for God, must be “imitators of God, ... and 
walk in love.” If the bearer of the water of life offers it 
with “ Hear, ye rebels,” it will flow untasted. 

4. Note the sentence on the leader, and the sad memorial 
name. Moses is blamed for not believing nor sanctify- 
ing God. His self-assertion in his unadvised speech came 
from unbelief, or a forgetfulness of his dependence. He who 
claims power to himself, denies it to God. He put himself 
between God and the people, not to show but to hide God; 
and, instead of exalting God’s holiness before them by dec!ar- 
ing him to be the giver, he intercepted the thanks and diverted 
them to himself. But was his momentary failure not far too 
severely punished? To answer that question, we must recur 
to the thought of the importance of this event as beginning 
a new chapter, and as a test for both Moses and Israel, His 
failure was a comparatively small matter in itself; and if the 
sentence is regarded merely as the punishment of a sin, it 
appears sternly disproportionate to the offense. Eighty years 
of faithful service are not sufficient to procure the condonation 
of one moment’s impatience. Is not that harsh measure? 
But a tiny blade aboveground may indicate the presence of 
& poisonous root, needing drastic measures for its extirpation; 
and the sentence was not only punishment for a sin, but kind, 
though punitive, relief from an office for which Moses had 
no longer, in full measure, his old qualifications. The sub- 
sequent history does not show any withdrawal of God’s favor 
from him, and certainly it would be no very sore sorrow to 
be freed from the heavy load, carried so long. There is dis- 
approbation, no doubt, in the sentence; but it treats the con- 
duct of Moses rather as a symptom of lessened fitness for his 
heavy responsibility than as sin; and there is as much 
kindness as condemnation in saying to the wearied veteran, 
Who has stood at his post so long, and has taken up arms once 
more, “You have done enough. You are not what you were. 
Other hands must hold the leader’s staff. Enter into rest.” 

Note that Moses was condemned for doing what Je-us 
always did, asserting his power to work miracles. What was 

unbelief and a sinful obtrusion of himself in God’s place when 
the great lawgiver did it, was right and endorsed by God 
When the carpenter of Nazareth didit. Why the difference? 
A greater than Moses is here, when he says to us, “ What 
Will ye that I should do unto you?” 





allel and difference with the other miraculous flow of water. 
The two incidents are thus brought into connection, and yet 
individualized, “Meribah,” which means “strife,” brands the 
murmuring as sinful antagonism to God; “ Kadesh,” which 
means “holy,” brings both the miracle and the sentence under 
the common category of acts by which God manifested his 
holiness to the new generation; and so the double name is a 
reminder of sin that they may be humble, and of mingled 
mercy and judgment that they may trust and obey. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
RESULTS OF THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS’ EDUCATION. 


The old rebels are all dead. Education by food in the 
wilderness, water in the deserts, God’s care everywhere, by 
plague, lightning, earthquake, and a death-sentence pro- 
nounced and executed upon millions, is ended. The renewed 
nation comes again to Kadesh, border of the promised land. 
What is its quality now? 

This is one of the saddest of chapters. Miriam died there. 

She who leaped to the music of the grandest ode, she whe 
watched over the infant Moses, and rebelled against him so 
seriously that only leprosy could silence her,—Miriam, the 
restored prophetess, died there and was buried. She could 
not go and sing the greater triumph beyond Jordan. 
The people find water scarce. Do they, taught by a thou- 
sand deliverances and mercies, pray? No; they growl. Moses 
and Aaron have to seek sanctuary at the door of the taber- 
nacle, and, with true brotherly regard, pray for the people. 
They are heard, are commanded; “Take the rod that wrought 
the wonders in Egypt, and divided the sea, and speak to the 
rock, and it shall give forth its water.” They speak to the 
people instead, and they beat the rock impetuously. Oh, 
saddest of events in an exalted life! Even Moses rebelled,— 
meek, prayerful Moses, who had saved a nation again and 
again, and had even refused to have a great nation made of 
himself. His privilegeswereunexampled. His fall is appall- 
ing. He had been very jealous of God’s honor. But even 
therein he sinned. He had been very meek, but even there 
he broke down. Men often fail at points where they are most 
confident and proud. He earnestly repented, besought pardon, 
begged to go over Jordan, but was ordered to desist asking 
(Deut. 3 : 23-26). God will be sanctified by our obedience or 
punishment; and the punishment falls on the dearest friend, 
as surely as upon the most outrageous enemy. It was worse 
for' calm Moses to lose self-control, than for a panic-stricken 
people. But, thank God! mercy is not withdrawa, See 
next lesson. 


Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


The people abode in Kadesh (v. 1). Kadesh was at the 
boundary line of the Land of Promise; but it was on the 
desert side of that line. If only the Israelites had been ready 
to follow God’s leadings, they would have crossed the desert 
boundary, and left Kadesh behind them. But because of 
their sinful distrust, they were left in the desert; and so it 
was that they “abode in Kadesh.” Nor were they the last 
foolish people to dwell on the desert side of the Promised 
Land’s boundary. Every non-Christian pew-holder has a 
dwelling-place in Kadesh. He is just at the edge of the 
Promised Land, but on the wrong side of the line. Every 
doubting Christian abides in Kadesh. He has come out of 
Egypt,-and he has crossed the desert; but instead of entering 
the Land of Rest, he settles down in Kadesh, where none of 
the privileges of the Promised Land are available to him. 
Kadesh is important as a landmark on the road of pilgrimage 
from Egypt to Canaan; but Kadesh is no place for any child 
of God to make his home in. 

And there was no water for the congregation: and they as- 
sembled themselves together against Moses and against Aaron 
(v. 2). It was all right for the people to want water. It 
was all wrong for them to set themselves against Moses and 
Aaron because of the drought. But that is the way of the 
world. When a hotel table is poorly supplied, there are fifty 
persons who will scold at the waiter, where there is one who 
will go directly to the proprietor and ask for a better supply. 
When a street railway is wretchedly managed, it is the con- 
ductors, and not the managers of the road, who are growled 
at by the passengers. It is when times are hard for manu- 
facturers and capitalists, that mill-operatives and other work- 
men are readiest to combine against their employers. And 
how common. it is for children, and for their parents, to com- 
plain of those who suffer as much as they-do, when things go 
wrong in the home circle or in the community at large. It 
is easier, and it is meaner, to growl at the nearest represen- 
tative of authority, who is doing the best he can for us, than 
it is to find gut who has power to give us help, and to state 
our case squarely to him. Modern Christians are so much 
like old-time Israelites at this point! 





_ The name of Meribah-Kadesh is given to suggest the par- 







us in unto this evil place? it is no place of seed, or of figs, or of 
vines, or Of pomegranates; neitrer is there any water to drink 
(v. 5). Prison life has its apparent advantages over a life of 
liberty ; for it costs something to be free. Prison rations ate 
reasonably sure and regular; and if food, and drink, and 
lodgings are the chief thing a man lives for, he mightas 
well be within prison walls as outside of them, Itisonthigs  *~ 
account that so many persons choose the bondage ’of evil 
appetites and of unwise social customs, in preference to frees *: 
dom from them at the cost of the struggle and privations 
whereby that freedom is to be obtained. ‘There are figs and 
grapes and pomegranates in the Land of Promise; but there 
is a desert waste between Egypt and that Land, and the man 
who cares more for his stomach than he does for his soul would 
show his prudence in taking up with leeks and onions and 
fish, rather than go hungry while on his way to the fig-groves 
and vineyards, , 

And Moses and Aaron went from the presence of the assembly 
unto the door of the tent of meeting, and fell wpon their faces: and 
the glory of the Lord appeared unto them (v. 6). When every- 
borly seems to be against us, it is a good time to turn to the 
Lord. It is a pity that we don’t turn to him more frequently 
than we do, whether others are with us or are against us; 
but when our fellow-men fail us utterly, we are readier than 
at other times to realize that our Father never fails those who 
put their trust in him. For this reason it is that there is a 
gain to us in the oppositions, in the disappointments, and in 
the betrayals, which meet us in our intercourse with our fel- 
lows. By being turned away from others we are encouraged 
to turn toward God. And when in any trouble of ours we 
bow ourselves before God in helplessness and in trust, the 
glory of his comforting presence is sure to be manifested to us. 

The Lord spake . . . saying, Tuke the rod, and assemble 
the congregation, .. . and speak ye unto the rock before their eyes, 
that it give forth its water (vs. 7,8). A rock in the desert when 
we are in God’s service can be a surer water-supply to us 
than the river Nile when we have place by its banks. The 
rod of Moses had already wrought wonders for the Israelites 
in this direction, and the very sight of it ought to have 
renewed their faith in him as their ever-present helper. 
Every one of us has as good reason as the Israelites had 
to trust God utterly; yet how few of us have the faith in 
him which our experiences of his goodness would justify. 
But if we are not ready to trust God beyond our expe- 
riences, our experiences are likely to fail of giving us trust i 
in him even so far. We are too much like the Israelites i 
to believe that by God’s blessing a rock can give us water, 
even when we have had our thirst refreshed by it in former 
days of need. 

And Moses and Aaron gathered the assembly together before 
the rock, and he said unto them, Hear now, ye rebels ; shall we 
bring you forth water out of this rock? And Moses... smote the rock 
with his rod twice: and water came forth abundantly (vs. 10, 11). 
There was a touch of human nature in Moses, as well as in 
the other men of those days. When things seemed going 
wrong, Moses wanted it understood that the Lord was respon- 
sible for the state of things) When things seemed going 
right, Moses wanted it understood that he was the one to be 
thanked for it. The Lord told Moses to bear in his hands a 
reminder of God’s loving ministry to his people, and then to 
speak to the rock in God’s name as a means of securing the 
needed water-supply. But Moses used the rod as if it were a 
by main strength that he woulc pound water out of the rock, oat 
and his words were words of stinging reproach to the people, F 
instead of words of reverent supplication God-ward. How 
much Moses was like other folks in all this! If scholars in - 
a Sunday-school class are unmoved by years of entreaty and : 
instruction, a teacher is likely to feel that only God is able f 
to make a scholar’s heart tender and impressible. But if one 
and another are won to Christ in that ¢lass, the teacher is - 
pretty sure to think that'the teacher has a good deal to do 4 
with it. If acongregation is dwindling and its spiritual state ; 
is low, its minister generally comforts himself with the thought 4 
that the whole condition of affairs is beyond any minister’s a 
control. But if the congregation grows steadily in numbers y 
and in spiritual power, its minister can hardly fail to believe y 
that that congregation is peculiarly blessed in its minister. a 
How like Moses we are—at the one point where Moses 
was a failure ! 

Philadelphia. 
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TEACHING HINTS. 4 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. b 


Between the lesson for last Sunday and this we must put an 
interval of thirty-eight years, During that time the people 
had wandered in the desert, as God had said they must; and a 
all the generation of those who were twenty years old and 
upward, at the time they left Egypt, had died. This meant 
that at least one hundred and fifty funerals had gone out of » 
that camp every day for all those years. Our lesson finds 
them together again at Kadesh, Here they experienced a 
scarcity of water. This was a great privation to so great a 
multitude. But, instead of crying to God for deliverance, 





Wherefore have ye made us to come up out of Egypt, to bring 


they again took to murmuring and fault-finding. They 
taunted Moses for bringing them into the desert to die of 
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thirst, They even went so far as to wish that they wad died 
When their brethren did. As usual, Moses went to God in 
prayer; and God told him to take his rod, and speak to the 
rock, and there should gush out an abundance of water. But 
Moses was very angry, and, instead of doing this, he scolded 
the people, and struck the rock in his anger. Water did 
gush forth in great abundance, but God was displeased with 
his seryant. In consequence of his sin, God told Moses that 
he would not allow him to enter the land of promise. He 
might see it, but he was not to be allowed to enter. 

Now let the teacher call the attention of the class to the 
evil spirit of discontent that so often overcame the children 
of Israel, How different was their spirit from that which 
animated the heart of the apostle Paul many years later; for 
he could truly say, “I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.” In contradistinction to this, that 
people could only say, “ We have learned, in whatsoever state 
we are, therewith to be discontent.” It really seems that 
nothing could please them. Look at it for a few moments, 
When they were in Egypt, they sighed, and wished that they 
were out of that land, and were their own masters. Yet, as soon 
as they were well away from the lash of their task-masters, and 
got into some difficulty at the Red Sea, they said, “It had been 
better for us to serve the Egyptians, than that we should 
die in the wilderness,” When, soon after, they found that 
they were running short of provisions, they again said, 
“Would to God we had died by the hand of the Lord in the 
land of Egypt.” After that, when the ten spies brought back 
an evil report of the giants in the land, they once more burst 
out in repinings, and said, ‘ Would God that we had died in 
the land of Egypt.” And now again, when they find a 
scarcity of water, the same spirit breaks forth, and we hear 
the same old cry, “ Would God that we had died in the land 
of Egypt,” or “ Would God we had died in this wilderness,” 
From all this we might almost suppose that, in Egypt, they 
had fared like princes, instead of like slaves. If we had not 
heard the bitter cry which arose from the brick-kilns, and 
seen the affliction of the people there, we might think that 
Moses had made a great mistake when he led them forth, 
and that their song of triumph at the Red Sea had been a 
great farce, 

What was the matter with this people? We answer, the 
difficulty lay just here, that they were forever cherishing the 
“if” spirit. Never satisfied with the present, they were 
always saying “if” only things were not what they are. But 
if they had had their way, and had been allowed to go back 


- to the land of their former captivity, does any one suppose 


that then they would have been any more contented? No, 
“hey would again have broken forth with the old cry, “If 
wnly things were different from what they now are.” While 
that spirit remained in them, nothing would have long con- 
tented them. It was not so much their surroundings that 
caused them to be discontent, as the spirit in which they met 
the trials that came. Paul had just as many trials as ever 
they had, and yet he says, “I have learned, in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content.’ He knew how to be 
full and how to be hungry, how to have all things and how 
to suffer want. And, whether in prison or not, he could sing 
of the goodness of God. “ Rejoice in the Lord always: and 
again I say, Rejoice,” were his words, and his life was a prac- 
tical commentary on these words, But the life of this people 
was a daily commentary on the words, “Grumble against the 
Lord always, and again I say, Grumble.” 

Has all grumbling died out in these latter days? Alas, no! 
We are almost as much given to this evil spirit as were the 
Israelites. And this in spite of the fact that our circum- 
stances are infinitely better than theirs ever were. The “if” 
spirit has not died yet; and, if we are watchful of ourselves, 
we shall find that it crops out very often. Instead of recog- 
nizing our heavenly Father’s care, and going to him sub- 
missively, when things are not going as we would like to 
have them, we fall to grumbling. Listen! Are not the 
following expressions very familiar to us? “If I were only 
rich!” “If I only had a better place!” “If I only had a 
larger salary!” “If I only had a better pulpit!” “If I only 
had a better chance in life!” Thus the grumbling spirit goes 
on from century to century, and real contentment is rarely to 
be found, “Having food and raiment, let us be therewith 
content,” says Raul; but the modern cry is a very different 
thing. It cries for all the world; and if it could get what it 
tries for, it would begin at once to cry for the moon. “ But,” 
says some scholar, “must we never try to better our condi- 
tion?” Yes, you may, most certainly; but always with the 
understanding that if it please God not to give you success, 
you take his ordering in a quiet and contented way. Ask, 
and, if he denies, be content with such things as you have. 
For, as long as we cherish the “if” spirit, we shall never be 
content, even if we gain all that we ask for, since the desires 
of the soul will not even then be satisfied. One good way to 
help us in gaining a contented spirit is to remember what we 
really deserve, and then to compare that with what God has 
given us; and we shall find that we are far better off than we 
deserve to be. This will help us to quell that evil spirit of 
murmuring because we have not all that we thought that we 
should have. If I have more than I deserve, surely there is 
no call for me to murmur! Stop that murmuring, then, and 





begin to praise God that he has treated you better than you 
had any reason to expect. 


New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. , 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


Israel gathers once more at Kadesh-barnea. But they are 
another generation. Yet they are still a nation, and a 
“nation whose God is the Lord.” Full of secret faults and 
presumptuous sins, they still stand fast, alone in the earth, 
for the undivided worship and service of the one true and 
holy God. And they have done this although shut out by 
God’s decree from the land of his promise. Thus, by the 
chastenings of adversity, the desert has been made spiritually 
a truer promised land than Canaan would have been without 
the chastenings. God’s ghastisements of his children are 
gifts of his love. Their purpose is not to offset the sinful 
past, but to bring forth a better and happier future. 

This truth is set forth with great plainness in the history 
of the elder generation’s revolt at Kadesh. God first threat- 
ened them with destruction; but when Moses interceded they 
were pardoned, and their sentence to wander forty years in 
the wilderness came after the pardon. God’s chastenings 
have a retributive aspect toward specific sins of the past, 
because they are designed to correct spiritual conditions that 
have borne fruit in those very sins. They are applied, not to 
the sin, but to the sinfulness that breeds that kind of sin, and 
it is only their aspect, not their ultimate design, that is retri- 
butive; their end is not to punish, but to purify. Therefore, 
the higher the office to which God appoints his human chil- 
dren, the more stringent, where they provoke his chastenings, 
will those chastenings be. See Moses and Aaron’s case now 
before us. 

But chastisement is not God’s first resort; he chastises 
only when nothing but chastisement will chasten. Some- 
times material blessings, sometimes honors, sometimes high 
offices, have an elevating and purifying effect. We see them 
do so in lives of to-day. They worked so, most notably, in 
the life of Moses. They worked so even in the Hebrew _na- 
tion. God appointed them to an office utterly beyond their 
spiritual capabilities. And this office certainly elevated 
them, though often chastisement had to intervene. But 
sometimes one’s spiritual need, or the spiritual need of others, 
is that his unworthily filled office be taken away. So it was 
with that first generation of Israelites in the wilderness. 
The occupation of the promised land was to be no cheap 
glory, but an arduous commission, full of perils to body and 
soul. They proved visibly to themselves their spiritual un- 
fitness-for it, and lost their appointment. But thus we see 
how justly and lovingly God may at the same time forgive 
us our sin, yet continue to deprive us of that which our sin 
has proved to be not best for us. “We... will go up unto 
the place which the Lord hath promised,” cried the repent- 
ant host; but it might not be, Yet God spared them to the 
next highest office,—to the task of bringing up, under the 
austere discipline of the desert life, a free-born generation 
that, though it should murmur once and again at the scarcity 
of bread or water, would never, for fear of human foes, say, 
as their fathers had said, “ Let us return into Egypt.” 

Now this is no mere reconsideration of last week’s lesson. 
All these truths are brought to view in the lesson before us. 
Unless we see these meanings in God’s dealings with Moses 
at Meribah of Kadesh, how shall we explain his leniency to 
the murmuring people, and his severity to Moses for a fault 
which is scarcely discernible in a careless reading of the rec- 
ord? Nay, we need not only these meanings, but at least two 
others. First, that there is a chastening—that is, a purifying 
—power in forbearance, in benevolence, in forgiveness; and 
God uses these with his children until their abuse compels a 
sterner discipline. And, as he had forborne with their fathers 
at Marah and at Massah, so now he simply removed the occa- 
sion of the children’s complaint here, and as a result “was 
sanctified in them.” But, second, chastisement is sometimes 
necessary. for its value to others as an example. Moses and 
Aaron sinned the very same sin that had shut the six hun- 
dred thousand out of Canaan, to wit: the sin of unbelief. 
Very lightly in comparison, as it seems from the record; but 
consider who had sinned. One who had seen the sapphire 
pavement under God’s feet, and one who had talked with 
God as a man talks with his friend. With how many hun- 
dreds of thousands of God’s children was their example pow- 
erful for good or ill! It may be a fault for a passenger to 
oversleep, but for the captain of the steamer to do it is a 
crime. God lays his heaviest chastenings on those who lead 
his “little ones” astray. The main charge against Moses 
and Aaron was that they had trespassed “among the children 
of Israel.” Ye “sanctified me not in the midst of the chil- 
dren of Israel.” Shall God chastise the ignorant mass, and 
not the enlightened few? For an example from generation 
to generation, the two brothers, prophet and priest, passed 
under the rod. 

Last of all, consider the lightness of Moses’ punishment. 
The true Canaan, the spiritual, he had achieved. What he 
craved was more toil, more vexation, more care of an un- 


grateful people, and the gratification of sight where faith 





—— 
already saw. And God said only “Speak no more to me of 
this matter,”—“Come up higher.” God’s chastenings ar 
often themselves promotions. 

Northampton, Mass. 








HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How many years did God say the people should live in the 
wilderness? Why could they not enter into the promised 
land when they were so near? What became of all the peo. 
ple who were grown at the time the spies were sent into 
Egypt? They had been nearly two years in the wilderness 
when the spies were sent; thirty-eight years more passed, of 
which we know very little. They were in bands or companies 
of wandering tribes, going or staying where they could find 
pasture for their flocks. Sickness and death often came, until 
every company and family left graves of loved ones in the 
desert. Nearly forty years after they left Egypt they were 
again in Kadesh, and there the sister of Moses and Aaron 
died. Who was the baby brother she watched as he lay in 
the basket by the river? That was more than a hundred 
years before; for when she died, Moses was more than 
hundred years old, and Miriam was older than Moses 
and Aaron, 

No Water.—Men, women, children, cattle, all were thirsty, 
crowded together in the hot desert, and the streams were all 
dried up. How they walked up and down over the parched 
ground and complained! They blamed Moses and Aaron, 
They said, “ Would God that we had died when our brethren 
died before the Lord.” Their brothers and fathers had all 
died for their disobedience or their unbelief; they said not a 
word of that, but asked Moses, “ Why have ye brought up 
the congregation of the Lord into this wilderness, that we 
and our cattle should die there?” How unreasonable cross 
people always are! A moment before they wished they were 
dead, and then they blamed Moses lest they might die. They 
complained of the place, and asked Moses why he had 
brought them out of Egypt into “this evil place.” Did any 
of them know much about Egypt? The oldest of them were 
children in Egypt; they remembered, as children would 
remember, the food, the green fields, the plenty and beauty 
of the land. They did not remember the slavery and the 
taskmasters, of which surely their fathers had often told 
them. “This... is no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, 
or of pomegranates,” they said. Had they seen any grapes 
since the cluster brought on a staff? How luscious the juice 
of grapes would be in a thirsty time, but there was not even 
water there to drink! They talked just as their fathers did. 
Moses and Aaron could remember the complaints and rebel- 
lions for which their fathers were driven back in the wilder- 
ness, Tried, weary, and heartsick, did Moses and Aaron 
wonder if God would always be patient? Would he punish 
this congregation as he had punished their fathers? 

Moses and Aaron.—They did not try to reason with the 
people. Moses was a man of prayer; he knew the only help 
and comfort in trouble. Is itso now? Can we find help for 
every anxious thought, every care and worry, little troubles 
or great trials? Moses and his brother went to the place 
where God had promised to meet with his people. In sight 
of the murmuring crowd, they went into the court of the 
tabernacle, past the altar and the laver, up to the curtain- 
door of the tabernacle, and there they fell on their faces. 
God answered them; the people saw the glory of the Lord; 
he came with his shining presence to his children in 
their trouble. ; 

The Lord Spoke to Moses.— Take the rod.” Where was 
it? The wonderful rod,—what were some of the wonders? 
Out of the golden ark, right from under the mercy-seat, the 
rod was brought, and again in Moses’ hand, “Gather thou 
the assembly together, thou and Aaron thy brother, and speak 
ye unto the rock before their eyes; and it shall give forth his 
water, and thou shalt bring forth to them water out of the 
rock.” The waiting people came; they stocd in sight of a 
tall bare rock, so close that Moses could touch it with his 
hand. Moses spoke to the people. Was that as God bade 
himdo? He said to the people, “ Hear now, ye rebels ; must 
we fetch you water out of this rock?% Did Moses ever call 
them rebels before? Did God teil him to reprove the peo- 
ple? Moses lifted up his hand, and with his rod he smote 
the rock twice. Did God tell him to strike the rock? God 
did not deny the people water to drink, for the hasty words 
and ill-temper of his old servant. The rock obeyed; the 
water came at his will. 

Abundantly.—Not a struggling little stream, not a bubbling, 
dripping spring, but clear, abundant waters poured from the 
rock that had been bare and dry. When God gives mercies, 
he gives abundantly, plentifully ; his loving-kindness flows in 
streams of blessings for body and soul, just as that cool, fresh 
stream poured out of the rock. The people drank, so did the 
thirsty children ; enough for all; the cattle were led to the 
stream flowing on through the great congregation, on and 
away over the dry land; they watered all the beasts, and yet 
it flowed in plenty. It is flowing yet; for in Kadesh, where 
travelers have stood and remembered this, and drank, there 
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is now a prominent rock, from beneath which flows a stream 
of water. F 

Sin Punished.—God heard the prayer of his servants as 
they lay on'their faces before the tabernacle. Does he hear 
all our complaints as he hears our prayers? He heard the 
fretful words of Moses ; he saw the impatient strokes given 
by the hand which held the holy rod. Did God tell him to 
do anything with the rod, except to hold it as he spoke to the 
rock? Even the one with whom God had spoken “ face to 
face’ —who had been his chosen servant eighty years—was 
disobedient and out of patience. All those years of trial and 
prayer, of guidance and deliverance, had not entirely taken 
away the same hot spirit that in his youth made him once 
quarrel and kill a man in Egypt. What an example to the 

ple whom he reproved! Was it any excuse for Moses, that, 

almost forty years before, when the people cried for thirst, 
God told him to smite the rock? God punished Moses and 
Aaron for their sin, because they believed not. He said: 
“Ye shall not bring this congregation into the land which I 
have given them.” Moses was provoked with the unreason- 
able people, but God counted it not less a sin that he spoke 
words of anger and unbelief. The people who drank from 
the rock, even Moses then, did not know, as you do, how the 
water-giving rock was a picture and a promise of Jesus 
Christ, smitten for our sins; they did not see how he could 
satisfy the longing of thirsty souls, What did Jesus himself 
say of the water of life? What does the last invitation in 
the Bible say of it? 
Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


“Water Out or THE Rock.”—The word “desert” does 
not always imply sandy wastes stretching out beneath a burn- 
ingsun. The country east of the Jordan is spoken of as a 
“desert,” when, in reality, it is one of the most fertile regions 
inthe world, The Negeb, or South Country, and the Wilder- 
ness of Sinai, seem barren now, but there is abundant evidence 
that they were not always so. The Hebrews had immense 
flocks and herds to be provided for, and only two or three 
times during tifty years did they complain for want of water. 
Generally, we suppose, they had an abundance of it. During 
a period of that length any portion of our own country might 
be visited several times by severe droughts, and this may 
have been the case in the Wilderness of the Wanderings. 
A difference of five inches in the rainfall in Palestine now 
inakes a vast difference in the prosperity of any given year. 
America is a land of flowing streams; Palestine has very few 
of these, but it has almost numberless springs. , It is not 
uncommon to find a large spring, ten or twenty feet in diame- 
ter, bursting out of the ground. . Dog River, north of Beirut, 
starts full grown from the mountain side. Two of the largest 
fountains of the Jordan, those of Dan and Banias respec- 
tively, are of the kind referred to. The Fountain of 
Elisha at Jericho is only one of a great nuniber of such 
examples. In Bashan they appear as little ponds in the vast 
level fields. The hot springs,called El Hamma, near Gadara, 
and those at Callirrhoe, east of the Dead Séa, send up from 
the ground immense volumes of boiling water. Elsewhere, 
cool, fresh springs gush forth from the rocky cliffs. In that 
country water appears in unexpected places, and in unex- 
pected quantities. Around or near such sources cities were 
built in old times, and Arab camps are pitched to-day. 
Where springs do not abound, the land is full of ancient 
wells. By neglect and from other causes it can be shown 
that the water supply of Palestine is much less than it was 
formerly; still, it must always have been regarded as 
more precious than it is with-us, We use it wastefully, 
while the people of the East have always used it with 
economy. The water supply of that country is a 
matter to which I have given a great deal of study, and in 
this connection the ancient wells of Palestine, particularly 
those in its southern portions, interest me especially. No 
detaiis of such a study can be given here, but the result of 
my observations is that an ample supply exists both east and 
west of the Jordan and in the South Country, at no great 
depth below the surface of the ground. With appliances for 
boring artesian wells, I am certain that a multitude of places 
that are now practically barren could, in a short time, be 
clothed with fertility and life. Ifa party is traveling in the 
desert east or south of Palestine proper, and they come to an 
Arab encampment or meet Arabs on the way, one of the first 
questions is, “ Where is water?” Travelers aré provided for 
by those whom they employ to care for them; but explorers 
sometimes suffer. I remember that once we were without 
water for twenty-four hours, and the weather was very hot. 
We thought we should perish; and when, near night, water 
Was announced, the joy and thankfulness with which we wel- 
Comed the news ean hardly be described; it was to us as 
“water out of the rock.” ; 

Andover, Mass. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 
Tar Pustrc Recoexition or Gov’s Hoxrnrss,.—The 
rabbinical view of Moses’ sin against God, as told in the 
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held to-day among Christian students, The following lines 
are intended to set forth the former one without reference to 
the latter one and its correctness. When Aaron’s two sons, 
Nadab and Abihu, had died consequent upon their offering 
a strange fire before the Lord, the bereaved father held his 
peace, after Moses had told him that God had said, “I 
will be sanctified in them that come nigh me, and before all 
the people I will be glorified” (Lev. 10). These words, 
then, were imparted to Moses on Sinai; and he consequently 
knew that it was God’s distinct will, publicly to be reverenced 
and glorified by the words and acts of all men who had 
learned to believe in him. Even in times of afiliction and 
sorrow, yea, in the presence of death by the hands of the 
adversaries of God and his law, the recognition of God’s 
holiness, the sanctification of his name, by a resignation to 
his will and providence, places the Israelite on a level with 
Abraham, Jacob, David, and others of that “kingdom of 
priests, which was to become holy, because God is holy” 
(Yalqut on Lev., 3 525). Thus Moses knew that he, “whom 
the Lord knéw face to face,” had to be careful in all his pub- 
lic actions to sanctify God and confirm his people in the faith 
and reverence of him. On the present occasion, this was the 
more incumbent on him the more occasions he had had to be 
provoked by the hardheartedneéss and waywardness of thé 
Israelites since the smiting of the rock with his rod in Rephi- 
dim (Exod. 17), which effective act did not make a lasting 
impression on them. He did not sin in addressing them as 
“rebels” (morim; that is, “that teach” eth moraihem, “their 
teachers”), nor by his reproachful question, “Shall we bring 
you forth water out of this rock?” For had he not used even 
more unsuitable language on another occasion, when God 
had commanded him to have the people sanctified, and that 
they should eat flesh, and he answered, “Shall flocks and herds 
be slain for them, to suffice them,” etc.? (Num. 11: 22.) 
There was a greater want of faith in this remark than in the 
words spoken to the rebels; and yet God, on the present occa- 
sion, held out a punishment for him for his unbelief (v. 12). 
This is likened unto an anecdote concerning aking who had a 
friend whom heloved exceedingly. It happened once that, dur- 
ing a conversation between the two, the friend forgot himself, 
and used hard and bitter words, which the king quietly lis- 
tened to without feeling offended thereby. Some time after- 
wards the friend made a less objectionable, though still 
unsuitable, remark to the king in the presence of his officers, 
whereupon the king ordered him to be killed. Upon the 
remonstrance of the unfortunate man that his present lan- 
guage seemed to him by far less strong and hard than that used 
on a former occasion, which the king had passed over without 
irritation, the latter answered : “That happened between me 
and thee privately; but thy latter offense was in public, in 
the presence of my people, where thou wert bound to respect 
me.” §o it was with God and Moses. In the one instance 
of the latter’s lack of complete confidence in God, out of the 
people’s hearing, God merely said, “ Now shalt thou see,” ete. 
(Num. 11: 23); in this instance, however, where ail the peo- 
plé were present, God said, “ Ye shall not bring this assem- 
bly into the land,” ete. (v. 12).—Midrash Bammidbar Rabba, 
chapter 19, 

Philadelphia. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Relate the incidents recorded belonging to the period of 
wilderness wandering (Num. 16,17). What incident marks 
the reassembling of the congregation under the leadership of 
God? (v.1.) Review the life of Miriam. At about what age 
did Miriam die? (Num. 33 : 38, 39; Exod. 2: 4.) How much 
had the congregation profited by its prolonged season of trial? 
(v.2.) What is God’s design in all our chastisements? (Heb. 
12: 6-10.) Who only are profited thereby? (Heb, 12; 11.) 
When our afflictions do not profit us, do they leave us in the 
same, or in a worse, condition than they found us? What 
sins did the congregation add to their murmuring? (vs. 3-5.) 
Whose fault was it that they were not in the land of figs and 
vines? How may we manifest great wisdom and righteous- 
ness in seasons of extreme provocation and trial? (v. 6.) 

What is God’s plan for relieving thirsty souls in these latter 
days? (v.8; John 4:10.) Give some of the texts in which 
Christ is compared to a rock or stone (Isa. 8: 14; 28: 16; 
Psa. 18; 2, 81). Trace the similarity. How did the command 
to Moses, on this occasion, differ from the one at Horeb? 
(Exod. 17: 5, 6.) What reason has been assigned for the 
smiting of the rock on the first occasion, and only the speak- 
ing to it on the second? (Heb. 10: 12.) What text seems to 
favor this interpretation? (1 Cor. 10:4.) In what respects 
did Moses obey on the second occasion? (vs. 9, 10, f.c.) In 
what respects did he fail to execute the Lord’s will in the 
presence of the congregation? (vs.10, 11.) Whatsin, or sins, 
did he thus commit? (v. 12; Num, 27: 14; Psa, 106 : 32, 83.) 
How did Aaron’s guilt compare with Moses’? (v. 24.) Why 
was it necessary that their punishment should be recognized 
by all the congregation? Is, or is not, a man’s guilt affected 
by the position which he occupies? How may Moses’ sin be 
repeated in this day? Was the rod used on this occasion the 
same as on the former occasion, or was it the rod of Aaron? 





Present lesson, differs somewhat from that which is generally 
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——— 


not, any special significance attach to each rod? What name 
was given to the place of this incident? (v. 18) 


Philadelphi 





BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 
Teacher?’ Questions.—1. How many years since the eples 
brought back word to Kadesh? 2. How soon were the peo- 
ple to enter Canaan? 8. How did they know that the time 
was near? 4. In what year of the wandering did Miriam 
die? 6. What two other persons of note died the same year? 
6. Why does Moses record the death of Miriam? 7, State, 
approximately, her age. 8. Why did the people complain? 
9. State their words of complainc: 10. How were the people 
like their parents? 11, Why did Moses and Aaron go to the 
tabernacle? 12. What directions were given to Moses? 18 
What history had the rod? .14. Where was the rod kept? 
15. How did Moses address the people? 16. Criticise the 
address, 17. Apologize for the address, 18, With what 
emphasis of statement is it said that Moses struck the rock ? 
19. What was the state of Moses’ mind? 20. How was Aaron 
a party to wrong-doing? 21. As the directions were not fol- 
lowed, why did the water flow? 22. What sentence was pro- 
nounced on the leaders? 23. When and where did Aaron 
die? 24, To whom did Aaron resign his office at death? 25, 
What was Aaron’s age? 26. Why was it said, “This is the 
water of Meribah”? 27. How was Christ the spiritual rock? 
Superintendent’s Questions—1. Who died in Kadesh? 2, 
What two brothers had she? 3. For what did the people 
murmur? 4. From what did God cause the water to flow? 
5. Repeat the golden text. 6. What hasty words did Moses 
speak? 7. How were Moses and Aaron punished? 8, Whad 
was the water called? ‘ 


Boston, Mass. 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





TEMPTATION—SIN—PUNISHMENT. 


ISRAEL, | MOSES, 
THE TEMPTATION. 
THIRST. | IMPATIENCE. 


THE SIN. 


MURMURING. | SELF-GLORYING. 


THE PUNISHMENT. 
ABAD NAME | EXCLUSION. 





LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me.” 

“Oh, praise our great and gracious Lord.” 
“ Fountain of grace, rich, full, and free.” 
* Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts.” 
“Christ, of all my hopes the ground.” 

“ Jesus the water of lie will give.” 

* From the riven rock there floweth.” 

*O Christ, in thee my soul hath found.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—. 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages, From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, ia 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY.* 


Professor Luthardt, whose name is well and favorably 
known in America as well as in Europe, is generally 
recognized as the best exponent of conservative Luther- 
anism in Germany. Together with Professor Frank of 
Erlangen, he is the leading opponent of the new theo- 
logical school of Ritschl. -Of his Dogmatical Compen- 
dium, which in the original has appeared in seven 
editions, the Prolegomena have now appeared in an 
English translation, together with a few additions from 
the manuscript lectures of the late Dr. Krauth of Phila 
delphia, and quite a number of new data by the transla- 


* An Introduction to D tic Théology. Based on Luthardt, 





Why was Moses commanded to take the rod? Does, or does 


By Revere Franklin Weidner, 8.T.D., Professor of Theo in 
A Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Illinois. 
pp. 260. Rock Island: Augustana Book Concern, 188%, 
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tor, Professor Weidner of Rock Island, 
chiefly on the history of dogmatics, The 
Introduction treats ofall those fundamental 
questions in reference to religion, theology, 
and Scriptures, which precede the scientific 
study of the Word for doctrinal purposes. 
The book consequently is of interest, not 
only to the pastor and theological student, 
but to all who intelligently and indepen- 
dently pursue biblical investigations. 
Lothardt is a master in the art of con- 
densation, and in the transparent and 
cl@ar-cut expression of fundamental prin- 
ciples. He not only imparts instruction, 
but he is exceedingly suggestive. This is 
one of the marked features, not only of 
this Introduction, but of the whole dog- 
matics, which, too, is to appear in English. 
Special interest will attach itself to this 
book for the American student, because it 
approaches the biblical problems more 
from a Lutheran standpoint, while the 
systems now in vogue in this country are 


* based upon the Reformed conception of 


the Bible and its teachings. 

The translator’s work is of unequal merit. 
The collection of new data in the last half 
of the work, particularly on English and 
American dogmaticians, is a very thankful 
addition. Naturally, it is only a compila- 
tion, but as such has been done in a satis- 
factory manner. In rendering the thetical 
statements of Luthardt, the proper care 
has not always been taken to secure accu- 
racy, and especially clearness. Ina number 
of cases, the impossible task is attempted of 
giving a word-for-word translation where 
only a circumlocution can convey the sense 
ofthe original. Of course, it must not be 
forgotten that the translation of German 
theological terminology is an exceedingly 
difficult task. On the whole, however, this 
work will prove to be a useful manual for 
those who are willing to study and to think. 





Mr, William Eleroy Curtis, a commis- 
sioner from the United States, under Presi- 
dent Arthur, to the governments of Central 
and South America,—with reference to 
their condition, and their commerce with 
our country, —has printed some fruits of 
his experiences in articles written for 
Harper's Magazine. These papers, greatly 
augmented, now make up a large volume 
entitled The Capitals of Spanish America, 
which is a welcome addition to the very 
considerable library of travel and adven- 
ture published by the Harpers. Mr. Cur- 
tis nominally confines his attention to 
the capitals of the countries he visited; 
but since those countries are for the most 
part comparatively small and thinly set- 
tled, their governmental seats, like minia- 
ture Londons or St. Petersburgs, represent 
the character and composition of whole 
territories. He writes in a clear, instruc- 
tive, and wholly unambitious style, his 
text being illuminated by numerous wood- 
cuts of good execution. His point of view 
ig modern and practical, rather than an- 
tiquarian or artistic; but many matters, 
not immediately materialistic, are treated 
in his agreeable chapters. The United 
States, by virtue of superiority all along 
the line, tacitly claims'a monopoly in the 
use of the adjective “American;” but it 
should not be forgotten that the continent 
beyond our borders contains much that is 
picturesque, historic, and “ interesting,” 
even in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s sense, 
(9}X6} inches, cloth, pp. xv, 715. New 
York: Harper and Brothers.) 


Professor Henry Drummond, whose 
name is so widely familiar as the author 
‘of Natural Law in the Spiritual World, is 
now personully known to the many college 
students and others to whom he spoke so 
helpfully during his recent American tour 
of evangelistic work. In connection with 
his religious addresses, he occasionally 
delivered, very acceptably, a popular and 


comprehensive lecture on his experiences 
in Africa, Professor Drummond is 
intensely interested in the welfare of the 
“dark continent,” to which he devotes his 
small, unpretentious, and well-prepared 
book on Tropical Africa, Large works of 
African travel, such as those of Barth, 
Burton, Speke, Livingstone, and Stanley, 
he thinks no longer needed; but he holds 
that there is at present a place for such 
small and modest sets of chapters as his. 
He writes as he speaks, entertainingly, 
though not professing to proffer much 
that is startling in adventure, or novel in 
deduction and suggestion. He even finds 
room for a couple of contributions to 
popular natural history: one on the white 
ant, and the other on mimicry and “smart 
hypocrisies” in the insect world. ‘The 
strongest chapter of all is that on “The 
Heart-Disease of Africa: Its Pathology 
and Cure”—to wit, the slave-trade, which 
Americans and Europeans, in the enjoy- 
ment of abolition, are too often inclined to 
think a thing of the past. The evil of the 
slave-trade, and the consequent curse of a 
continent, he ascribes chiefly to the machi- 
nations and cupidity of Muhammadan 
Arabs. The superiority of the white 
European over the untutored black Afri- 
can he declares to be enormous,—the secret 
of immunity from destruction, and the 
cause of the progress thus far made by 
civilization among savage tribes. The book 
is accompanied by several excellent maps. 
(7454 inches, cloth, pp. xi, 228. New 
York: Scribner and Welford. Price, $1.50.) 


One cannot fail to be interested in the 
novels of ‘Lucas Malet”—Mrs. Harrison, 
a daughter of Charles Kingsley—for her 
father’s sake. In themselves, too, they 
have such merits of style as are connected 
with a constant and clever imitation of 
George Eliot. Mrs. Harrison delineates 
commonplace and faulty people, of the 
better class, in clear and effective colors, 
and her descriptions of scenery are word- 
pictures, One seldom finds a more vivid, 
though quiet and essentially disagreeable, 
presentation of character, than that of Dr. 
Casteen, the perpetually gentle and schol- 
arly, but intensely and constantly selfish, 
rector who is a prominent figure in her 
latest novelette, A Counsel of Perfection. 
In this, as in Mrs. Harrison’s other stories, 
there is a never-ceasing undertone of mild 
and cultured pessimism which is sadly in 
contrast with the hearty and inspiring 
optimism of the author’s father, so justly 
honored and loved. (744 inches, paper, 
pp. iii, 324. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, 50 cents.) 


A delightful story for lads and lasses of 
ten and twelve, told by a child, is Zhe 
Palace in the Garden. Mrs. Molesworth’s 
name on the title-page awakens pleasant. 
anticipations, which are agreeably justified. 
The palace in the garden is really a fine 
old English mansion, to the conservatory 
of which Mr. Ansdell’s little grandchil- 
dren, Tib, Gussie, and Gerald, gain access 
while staying in the country at Rosebuds 
Cottage. How they found a princess, and 
became, unconsciously, peacemakers in an 
old family quarrel, is told in a very natural 
and childish fashion by Gussie. The 
pretty sketches with which Harriet Ben- 


nett illustrates the story add much to the | 


reader’s enjoyment. (7} 5 inches, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. viii, 298. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.25.) 


A curious out-of-the-way book, men- 
tioned in Daniel Deronda, but practically 
unknown, is the Autobiography of Solomon 
Maimon, an eccentric semi-attached Polish 
Jew of the early part of this century. 
Originally printed in German, it gives 
queer and sometimes instructive pictures | sam 





of some borderlands of Jewish experience 





‘and thought on the Continent, and a 
record of life that is now entertaining and 
now miserably sad. The autobiography 
has lately been translated by Professor 
J. Clark Murray of McGill College, Mon- 
treal, with a pleasant introduction and 
adequate notes. (7354 inches, cloth, 
pp. xv, 807. Paisley: Alexander Gard- 
ner ; Boston : hc and Hurd. -) 


BUSIN ESS DEPART MENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
reguiar edition this week is 128,000 copies, 
exclusive of a large number of copies used as 
samples. Advertisers are jree to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discownts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisemient running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
0} space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 











For sleeplessness use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. C. R. Dake, Belleville, Ill., says: 
“T have found it, and it alone, to be capable 
of producing a sweet and natural sleep in 
cases of insomnia from overwork of the brain, 
which so often occurs in active professional 
and business men.” 
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Breakfast and Dinner Parties—Home 
ng, Dainties and pennants. Teas, Sup- 
and R i Gives ex- 
picky all the little details, women want to 
w. Tells how to entertain guests, how to 
serve refreshments, what to have and how to 
make it. Everything new and original, practi- 
cal and well tested by experts. Accompanyin 
the recipes will be remarks upon pretty tablead- 
juncts, methods of serving and waiting, gar- 
nishing, table manners and etiquette. 
Children’s Page—lIllustrated Stories. 
Flowers and House Plants—finely illus- 
trated articles, edited by Eszn E, Rexrorp, 
with “Answers to Correspondents.” 

Mother’s Corner—A pa Fe devoted to the} 
care of infants and gad young ¢ children. Interesting 
letters from subscri mare givens: ing views and meth- 
ods of managem: ginal articles from the 
best writers. llutrated articles on Games and 
Home-made T Amusements for Sick’ 
Children. Thustrated. Ki adorgasten. I- 
lustrated articles by Anna 
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Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th St., N.Y. 





FITS 2203 s'saumps for pos ane, FREE!! 
F hed ADJUSTABLE ove for school and 


gary books VER cheap, self-sealing. Add 
116 Na-eau St., N. Y. 
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« SQODENOUGH & WOGLOM 


Nassav STREET, NEW YORK. 


seaXe. BABYLA 


ND) 50e = year. 
A a and bed-time book for baby and baby’s 


HOP COMPANY" Boston. 


nm Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
i a from mills to the consumer 


Soars of sheets lo ap . pounds» cunt ao receipt er Ab oie. 











ee 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


T. Y. CROWELL & C0, 


13 Astor Place, New York, 


Les Miserables. By Victor Hygo, 
Translated from the French by Isabel p 
Hapgood. With 100 full-page illustrations, 
printed on fine calendered paper, and bound 
in neat and attractive sty 5 vols., cloth, 
gilt top, $70; half calf, $15.00. Populay 
edition in one volume, 12mo, $1.50. 


Maximina, By Don ARMAND Patacy 
VALDES, author of the “ Marquis of Penalta,» 
Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. Beau. 
tiful and touching—a delightful Spanish 
creation, 12mo, $1.50. 


Initials and Pseudonyms, By th 
Rev. WILLIAM CUSHING. Second series, 
8vo, cloth, $3.00; half morocco, $6.00. Also, 
uniform with the above, first series, 8yo, cloth’ 
$5.00; half morocco, $7.50 


Taxation in American States 
and Cities. By Kicnarp T. Ey, 
Ph.D., Associate Protessor at Johns Hopkins 
Univ versity, Member of Maryland Tax (Com. 
mission, author of “The Labor Movement 
in America, ” ete. 12mo, $1.75. 


Problems of To-Day. A Discussion of 
Protective Tariffs, Taxation, and Monopolies, 
By Prof. RICHARD T. ELy. 12mo, $1.25, 


At Home, and in War. By A rx. 
ANDER V. VERESTCHAGIN. With 23 por. 
traits. 


Translated from the Russian by 
Isabel F. Hapgood. The best war book ever 
written in Europe. 12mo, $1.75. 


Summer Legends. Translated from 
the German of Rudolph Baumbach by Mrs, 
HELEN B. DOLE. Full of inventive faney, 
grace, and charm. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25, 


The Vagrant and Other Tales, 
By VLADIMIR KOROLENKO. A new and 
popular Russian writer of marvelous de 


scriptive powers. Translated by Mrs. Aline 
Delano. 12mo, $1.25. 


A Russian Proprietor and Other 
Stories. By Count Lyor N. Torso. 
Written at the time when the author was in 
the heat of his most abundant production, 
Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole, 
12mo, $1.50. 


The Long Exile and Other Sto. 
ries. By Count L. N. Totstror. Trans. 
lated b Nathan Haskell Dole. Displays the 
author’s genius and personality in a new 
light. 12mo, $1.25. 


Napoleon and the Russian Cam- 
aign. By L. N.Totstor. Translated by 
untington Smith. With new portrait of the 

author. Whatis war? What are the condi- 
tions that bring it about? How is its progress 
affected? 12mo, $1.00. 


Power and Liberty. By Count L.N. 
TOLSTOI. A companion book to Napoleon and 
the Russian Campaign. Translated by Hunt 
ington Smith. 12mo, 75 cents, 


Life. By Count L. N. Torsror. Translated 
from author’s proofs by Miss Isabel F. Hap- 
good. Giving the count’s latest views and 
utterances on the eternal verities of human 
life. 12mo, with portrait, $1.25. 


« or, Factsthatare 
not fictionsin the 
life of an unknown. Vigorously written and quaintly 


illustrated papers, infused with a somewhat rough but 
os inal humor that serves to emphasize the writer’s 

ain thought. The loftiest sentimen s are illustrated 
with epigram, satire, 4 adventure, in a style both origi- 


nal & picturesque. Tomo, cloth, 270 BY A NOBODY 


es. Price $1.25. Send for circular. 
NK & WAGNALLS, 18 and <0 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Nos. 66 and 68 Duane St 

po bag pany ate gore ye and direction of good re .ding 

r boys and girls. Directors: Vv. Lyman 

‘Abbot William H. Rideing, Dr. John Bascom, 

Frances E. Willard, Mary A. Hivermore, Prof. J. W. 
Stearns. x m Wine for Wee Boe to 
an 

Wabusn Ave. Cl Galenas. 


te DISEASES TEND 
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tions. Ilust’d Medical Jour. Oo. Pub’rs, Detroll, Sick 
oston Linen, 


Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
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@ | our complete sam) les 


g 
Postage is 16 cts. perIb, | ¥=rten ce whe wee 
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Express often cheaper. ' Devonshire Street, Boston 
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Limitea 607 Market St., 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








Our New 8. 8. Music Book 


Happy Greetings 


is NOW READY. 


y a Sunday-school book, and is 

me ie Prin mausie for the year round; some- 
ne good for every occasion, and enough of it to last 

yp several years. 
 palet: 35 cents ench; $30 per hundred. 
We propose to maila men to every a pm 
school 50 erintendent who sends us 10 cents, and gives 

me and locuéion of his school, 
"No free copies. Address, 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


—_—— 








The Newest Church Hymn: 
Book, and the Best. 


~The nearest to perfection. stlen Uslon. 


Yor returnable sample copies, address the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 William St., New York. 


‘ CROWNING Vous 


OF THE 
rogramme of Music, Readin 
rice, 5c.; 50c. per dozen, by ma 





A Sunday-school 
etc., for Harvest. 


JOHN J. HOOD, emisacipnia, Pa. 


CHOIR LEADERS 








fe d lv cents for sample of the Musical Visitor, con- 
taining anthems and voluntaries. Publi~hed monthly 
at 1.50 a year. Special terms to clubs of five or more. 
Published by Tux Jou#n CHURCH Co., Cincinnati, O, 


SEND TO OLIVER DITSON & C0, 


BOSTON, for list and description of SABBATH 
BCHOOL and all other SACRED SONG BOOKS, 


CHOES OF GLORY for the Sunday-school, b: 

J. F, Kinsey and John McPherson. New words 
music, Send 5c, tor sample. If not satisfactory,money 
retunded. Sample pages free, Send 10c, for programme 
for Children’s Day. ho Music Co., La Fayette, Ind. 


GATES The Popular Sunday-school Singing Book. 
Inimense success. Over 50,000 copies already 


AJAR sold. Single copy, By fo.) per“ By ex- 
pat H. KURZEN or dota NS Rarrisburg, Pa, 
SONGS OF REJOICING ECU CStS. 
New, beautiful, simple, and captivating. Price, $3.60 


rdozen not prepaid. Sample, 25 cents 
‘ilimore Bros... 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


HAPPY The n ws, 8. book by W. A. OGDEN 
| and W. T. GIFF#, is the favorite of all. 
A sweeping sale. 35c. per copy, $3.60 
D A Y| Per doz. Snecimen pages free. Address 
t . I. GLF FR, Pub., Logansport, Ind. 
end to BIGLOW & MAIN "nese"? 
O22. 10%: for GOSPEL HYMNS No.w) 


4. * LURD, D:SMISS US WITH,” eté, 15e. 

Four uew hymns and quartettes, mposed by 
ALsERT W, Borst. Published and for sale b 

W. H. BONER & CO., No. 1i02 Chestnut St., Phila. 

Copies mailed, postpaid upon receipt of price named. 


SONG A new singing School and convention 
book, ByS.8. MyERs. New ideas, new 
PRIZE Foe LN ge Sarmeee wee .~ Price, 

7.50 per doz, Sample copy ma: 

Boards. W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, O. 
; Stone Cards, Cushion 
Window Cards, Cards, Roof Cards, Car- 
et Cards, etc, An easy way of collecting church 


nds, Send 6 cents for a complete set of samples. 
MacCaLLa & Co., 237-9 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


THE ILLUSTRATOB has a department for 
you. Try it. 6 cents a copy; 60 cents a year, 
T. J. MORROW, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE MIFF TREE. 


A pictorial sermon, Price, 5 cents. $2.00 per 100, 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York. 


~ Americu’s Best Farm Weekly will be sent 
10 weeks for 25 cents. Try it. 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 34 Park Row, New York. 
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Having been enabled to make very favorable con- 
tracts for goods, I am able to sell at reduced prices, 
and now offer twenty-five per eent discount from my 





issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 
the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank 
you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


From the Rev. Jamrs A, WorRDEN, D.D., Sunday- 


tematic, philosophic, and practical exhibition of the 
theory and methods of Sunday-school teaching which 
has ever appeared... My wonder is that Dr. Trumbull 
has been successful in doing the impossible ; namely, 
in writing the most complete volume on Sunday- 
school work in a style devoid of technical terms, and 
easily understood, live and attractive to or 
teachers and readers.” 


From the Rev. F. N. Prrovuset, D.D. 


sure that it will meet 
ers. There are very few whom it would not make bet- 
ter teachers. It 
book, at the right time, and most excellently adap 


FOR TEACHERS. 





Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book ‘Teaching and Teachers” sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the 

looking over the book, th 


of the International Lesson Committee. 
“If a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 


school Secretary of the Presbyterian Church, 
“T regard Teaching and Teachers as the most sys- 


“The book is exactly one which I need; and I feel 


he wants of a great many teach- 
ows upon me that it is the right 


e subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
“Teaching and Teachers” for examination. 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 





to help our teachers do better work.” 


ostage. After 


In writing, you may simply 


From the Rev. J. L. Hurtzvt, D.D. 


“T fully believe that this is By. far the best work on 
Sunday-school teaching which has yet appeared, and 
therefore the most desirable for Sunday-school teach- 
ers. It is philosophical and systematic in its plans 
and principles, yet withal so interesting in style, and 
So apt in its illustrations, as to be able to compel a 
reading from eyery one who begins it,” 


From the Rey. A. F. ScHAUFFLER, D.D. 


“Tam delighted with it, It is clear, crisp, practical, 
and much improved by the marginal notes. shall be 
able to make good use of it, 1am sure. It deserves a 
very wide circulation. Every teacher should buy or 
borrow it for the sake of the chapter on Reviews.’ 


From F. G. Ensien, Missionary Superintendent for 
we North-west, of the American Sunday-school 
on, 


“It isa book that is food, and teachers who read it 
carefully will grow. We prize it for the rich mine of 
practical wisdom it contains; for the clear and forcible 
way in which it is presented; and ‘because it is not 
shove, the reach of the teachers who need just such 

elp. ; 





One copy of the book mailed, .  . 


Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 
Express charges prepaid. 


$1.00 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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list price, for cash with order. 
arty sails Dro. 29for the South of FRANCE, 
A 
HOLY LAND, GREECE 
of Europe, ails same date. Send f 





» SICLLY, and other delightful resorts. 
TURKEY, The NILE, an 

cities. 

E. TOURJEE, Franklin 8q., Boston. 









1. is 10x73¢x2% in. 


There are 15 haridsomely bound royal octavo vol 


on this shelf. The sizeof every vo! 


way. Send for circulars. Agents wanted, 


DODD, MEAD, & CO., Publishers, 753, 755 Broadway,:New York. 
Mention this paper, 


INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


COMPREHENSIVE, CONCISE, LATE, AND CHEAP. 
A CYCLOPEDIA OF GENERAL REFERENCE. 


The most useful addition @ student ever made to his library, a manufacturer ever made to his office, or & 
mechanic to his home. Sold on tho plan of easy Monthly payments, Anybody, anywhere, can buy in this 
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The Cheapest and most 
Popular Illustrated Fam- 


ily Religi er pub- 
ao 


“A Verbatim Report of the 
sermon preached by 


on Sunday gre 2 invari- ae 
ably appears the following 
‘Thursda 


Vv 
y- : tape Aggy thrilling interest, written spe- 
In every issue there is also pv aaa “Ge cially for this journal, a num- 
a portrait of some prominent ° +A I: man, 4 bn antatetaag 
person, with biography and’; L : ee a 
ictures; an article on the #~ ~v = 


rophecies now being ful- £’°,.~c-.. 
filled; notes on the naagag~ 4 
Schoo! . . 

Baxter; a nae | of the 


week's news from 
the world. 


(CHRISTIAN ERALD fo fitecie/st 


‘SENT ONE MONTH ON TRIAL FOR TEN CENTS. 
(Below is a reduced fac-simile of a card from Dr. Talmage.) 


Dr. TALMAGE, © 720 /fsa23, 2 ap care roe Rev.C.H. SPURGEON, 


Thre. hae atnaagir Special rms to Agents and 
pare of Brrtltye buon 


Address, THE MANAGER, 63 Bible House, New York. 


OUR TIMES. every week. 


Contains” also™ the” latest 
Sunday morning sermon by 


of London, and part of a new 
and original serial story of 


ber of pictures, short stories, 

amnodorn etc. pe 
Single copies, price 3 cents, 
sold by ciaewedraleet. If not 
can be ordered. 


zL pe iption $ 
te ; nnual subscription $1.50. 
is 4S PFE Sample copy free 








Big commissions on 
sold. Write f 


‘or terms 
and mention this paper. Address ELLIOTT & 
BEEZLEY, Chicago, IL, or Philadelphia, Pa, 


00 00 A MONTH can be made 
$75.22 to $250,°° working for us, ht ipgeny ote 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be prostabiy 
employed also. A few vacancies in towns é cities. B. F. 
Sou BON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


~ AGENTS MAKE MONEY RAPIDLY 


Selling Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Books. 
No copying f An required. Write at once for prices 
and mts’ discounts. ALVAH BUSHWN. Ag't, 
4@ Bouth 4th Street, Philadelphia, 








IBERAL SALARY id to live men to intro 

uce our books on new 
plan. Expenses paid to Philadelphia for prepa 
ration. Send at once for particulars. JOHN UC. 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AGENT schools, free. % Chambers St., N. Y. City, 


AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for Tux 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, With 
AGENT its great Premium picture, “Christ Before 
AGENT Pilate.” Send for special offer to Sunday- 





H. EARLE, Boston. 


10 000 AGENTS to make $200 a month 

9 with our CAMPAIGN BIOGRAPHIES. The 

excitement of this campaign will be a harvest for 

agents. Send 60 cents for outfit, and begin at once. 
ra terms. ANES 





ALL Books at Wholesale ‘o "embers pf the 


Agents want to solicit 
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} bili Appearance 
fand Service, to 
any $75.00 Watch. 
Philadelphia's ——e associatio 
have done much toward building it up 
and making it the city of homes, The 
same system of co-operation care 
fully and economically managed, ha: 
builtup The Keystone Watch Club 
Co., until they are now selling more 
Watches to consumers than all othe: 
combined, They handle only the 


Keystone Dust-proof Watch 


which is deservedly regarded as th 
crown and climax of Pennsylvania’ 
manufactures. This Watch contain 
every essential to an accurate time 
keeper, and many im 
ments patented by the 


eweled with genuine rubies 
Patent Stem Wind and Set, stron 
est and simplest. Sold through au 
orized agents at $98. Either all cash 
. down or $1.00 per week. There can 
a3 be no disappointment in this system) 


Say TheKeystoneWatch Club Ce 


el) Main Office in Company's Own Building Jas 
OUR 
14-Karat Gold 


gog Walnut St., PHILADA., PA, 
One Square South of Post Office. 
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HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
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It is a protection 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 


lis merits asa WAS BLUE bave been fully 
and indorsed by ousek eepers. 
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by all furniture dealers. 





our 
Grocer te CT to heve it on sale Ask him for it. 
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"PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 

NE COPY, $2.00 a year, The “ame price percopy 
for any number of red ies less than five. Tos new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Thectogions 8tu- 
dents,$1.00a year. ‘To new subscribers, price (60 


cents). 
CLUB RATES. 

When the teachers of aschool unite In subscribing 

¥ & number cf copies, they can have the paper at the 

liowing low raies: 

FIVE {0 NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
gsubseribers, and haif price (75 cents) for new, The 
pees of both old and new together to be not 

nfive. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25each for 

id subscribers, and half price cents) for new. 
The tolai number of both old and new together to be 
Got less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00each for 
old subscribers, and hulf price (50cents)fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

lf a school haus bad a club at one of the bigherrates, 
and wishes, upon renewing. ‘0 form a larger one at a 
lower rate, itis of course free to do so, 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the bevefit of the very lowest club rate. 








It pro- 
Vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate tosuchschocl 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condidion that the order for the 

pers te accompanied by a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every (eacher_ wust actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 


scribed for atthe sametime. TZtachers bei ing tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE tn making :uch 
@ statement of the number of teachers in a . For 


example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 

of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
er, the club subscription aeed not be for more than 
r copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘ NEW’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
seriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
oy time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
@ household Ww another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional ih pA by or for other n bers 


ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. WATCH FOR THE NEXT. 
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SCENE ON A COFFEE PLANTATION 
————CONTROLLEO 8Y——_— 














of America 
air-tight tin cans. 


CRUSADE 


coffees. Warran 





BLE 


acked whole roasted (un 


opportunit 
receipt of 


free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal 


CHASE & SANB 
tOUR COFFEES HAVE ATRIA 
8 EAL BRAND 1 OLE Fee veareaestge an ctoers 


Always packed whole roasted canground) 42a is 


not to contain as 
suit your taste as no other coffee will, at a moderate price. 





E 
ER TATION REPRESENTING 
JAVA and MOCHA, 








A skilful blending of strong, fla- 
tag 4 and aromatic high grade 
ingle Rio bean, and guaranteed to 
Always 


ound), in 1 lb. air-tight parchment packages. 
6 are exclusively an importing house, selling 
only to dealers. But to 
of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 
cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 


give consumers an 


Brand Coffee. Address 


HASE & SANBORN, 102 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





the household will taken at the balf rate, 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS, Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made u 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
o entirely of new subseri bers at the half rate) is en- 

Jed to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 

any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
ee aes, pian (alven snows), When very large 
clubs ure formed, the organizer shall be entitled ‘oone 
additional copy, , for every twenty subscribed for. 


*HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
club will be sent either to the indivi dual addresses of 
members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
b should uli go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
e school get theirs from another, the papers will 
sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the formingofa 
but each school should have its own club, at 
ever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
is the name of the school should be mentioned in 


e order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


er. 

bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

anged should be careful to name notonly the post- 
we to Which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

which it has been sent. All addresses should include 

bate county and state. 

@ club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
PE OS WOME WY 0, sctscesbvcec ccsccecssdetineeceatioce 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief tbat no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 
aver A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

one year ont 


The paper wilt not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 

piration of the subscription. Renewals should 
erefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the per to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E, C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
riptions fur The Sunday School Times the paper to 
sent, postpald, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 


ecribers) at the following rates — 
‘rom 1 to 4 copies, 0s. each, 
“ §to9 , 8s.6da, * 
10 copies and upwards, 7s.6a, “ 


To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 

rs must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

RS Sosy to the encivigual addresses, or in a 
0 one ress, whichever m: 

the subscribers, ‘ ov ae 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


P. O. Box 1550, 
BAUBY'’S 


>) SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 













Sans (Aticura Soap. 


R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 

fying the skin of children and infants, and 
preventing minor blemishes and inherited skin 
aiseases becoming chronic, CurrcuRa MEDICATED 
ToiLet Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
otner skin soap yet prepared. 

It ose and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes, and other complexional disfigurations. 

Its gentle and continuous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soit, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Porrer Drve AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

ae Send for ** How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PIM": blackheads, chapped and ofly skin 
prevented by CurTicuma MEDICATED 4 
















GOULD MEDAL, PABIB, 1878, 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom«+ 
cal, costing lese than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 


VW. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


CROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST Puitaocienia. 








GOOD NEWS 
To LADIE 

Greatest Bargains Scaces, 
oe Saree  gand, PREMIUMS, 


C 0 C 0 A ane 2 
Sold by first-class 
Grocers everywhere 
Atrial sample free 
on request. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 






T AMERICAN TEA Oo. 
$1 &33 Vesey St.. New York, N.Y. 

3 ““‘wooD’sS’’ PURE 
® FLAVORING EXTRACTS 





3 EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
§ THOS. WOOD & CO. BOSTON, 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no Pa always ready. Put upin 1b 
tin cans at 75c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPROVED 


HIRES’rRooT BEER 


Delicious, Healthful Temperance Drink for Men, 
Women, and Children. 25c. packet makes 6 galions. 

















From what I know of the composition or have seen 
of the results of the use of MAGEER’s EMULSION of Cod 
Liver Oil, I am of the opinion that it is not only an 
agreeable but also a very serviceable preparation. 
—Willis G. Tucker, M.D., Albany, N. Y. 


Send your old Glasses by mail. 
2 We'll take exact size from them and send 
a pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 
with “ Diamanta ” lenses for $3.00; usual price, $5.00, 
This method of Sting = never falls. Satisfaction, or 
money refunded. . ZINEMAN & BRO., Opticians, 
130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Beware of Frand, as my name and the price are 
stamped on the bottom of all my advertised shoes 
before leaving the factory, which protect the wearers 
a t h prices and inferior goods. If a dealer 
o 2 WF: ie Be ore ata arpa ool price, or 
says he has them without my’ name and price stamped 
on the bottom, put him down as a fraud. 





——— 


L. DOUCLA 
$3 SHOE. CENTLEMEN. 


The only calf 83 SEAMLESS Shoe smooth in- 
side. NO TACKS or WAX THREAD to hurt 
the feet, easy as hand-sewed and WILL NOT RIP. 

. L. DOUGLAS 84 SHOK, the original and 

only hand-sewed welt $4 shoe. Equals custom-made 
shoes costing from $6 to $9. 
OUGLAS $3.50 POLICE SHOE. 
Railroad Men and Letter Carriers all wear them. 
Smooth inside as a Hand-Sewed Shoe. No Tacks or 
Wax ai to hurt the feet. 

W. L. DOUGLAS $2.50 SHOE 1s unexcelled 
for heavy wear. Best Calf Shoe for the price. 

- L. DOUGLAS $2.25 WORKINGMAN’S 
SHOE is the best in the world for rough wear; one 
pair ought to wear a man a year, 

w.L. UGLAS $2 SHOE FOR BOYS is 
the best School Shoe in the world. 

W. L. DOUGLAS 81.75 YOUTH’S School 
Shoe gives the small Boys a chance to wear the best 
shoes in the world. 

All made in Congress, Button and Lace. If not sold 
by your dealer, write 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
, “Cleantast” 

BLACK 
STOCKINGS. 

F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. 


Money Refunded if they 
opie the Feet or Fade. 





SN 


ax 
\ 82 
1 2 West Ith St., 
v4 {({ 





‘\ 


TRADE MARK. 


\ ~ 109 State Street, Chicago. 
LEPINE” 49 West Street, Boston 
&@ Send for Price List. 


. geod SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for tnem. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers aid Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 








ARPET buyers had better purchase of J. &J, 
BSON, 88 Chesinut St., Phila- 
delphia, in order to receive ful! value for their 
money. They retail Carpets of their own make, 
which are reliable in every way. 











HOPE (Or THE CONSUMPTIVE 


of Pu Coa Lives ole ee hates, mild 
ver w ospha m 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 








fold by 


OUTH old age, and infancy are all proveenn 
» for in a perfect food by following care- 
fully the directions given on each can of Ridces 

Food. It is undoubtedly the best for all classes, 





——— 
——: 


WORTH REPEATING | 





DELIGHT THYSELF IN Gop, 
-[By Lucy ‘A. Bennett.] 


Delight thyself in God, 
Raise thou thine eyes above; 
His heart is yearning o’er thee, 
His bounty lies before thee, 
Take thou thy fill of love. 
The more thy ‘heed demanis, the more will hg 
Extend the sceptre of his grace to thee, 


Delight thyself in God, 
And all thou canst require 
Shail be to him well-pleasing; 
So will his love, unceasing, 
Give thee thy heart’s desire. 
Pressed to his bosom, guided by his eye, 
Thou wilt not ask the things he must deny, 





LOOK FORWARD, AND NoT 
BACKWARD. 


[From The Christian Union.] 


Most of us are so in the habit of measur. 
ing the success of our lives by our external 
achievements that we ure in constant dan. 
ger of losing the true estimate. A life jg 
successiul, not by reason of the external 
success which it wins, though this is not 
without its value, but according to the 
fulness and richness of its development, 
The only value of external success is as a 
sign of interior spirit. Our succegses 
ought not to be things which are achieved 
by force of will or by skill of hand simply; 
they ought to be the fruits which the spirit 
of our lives bears, as naturally as the tree 
bears its appropriate fruit. No really 
strong life will miss some form of external 
success, though it may not be a form which 
the world recognizes; but its real achieve- 
ment will always be interior and spiritual, 
That life is truly successful which unfolds 
itself strongly and harmoniously on many 
sides, and which has within itself the con- 
sciousness of having deserved success, 
whether success comes or is withheld. In 
the light of this truth,—and it is a truth 
verified by the experience of all wise men, 
—how inadequate are the common judg- 
ments of success! The world is given to 
the fallacy of measuring its great men by 
their ability to attract its attention at fre 
quent intervals, and to rekindle the admira- 
tion which has already been excited by 
some previous work. But every man 
knows within himself whether he is suc- 
cessful-or not, and knows it because he 
is conscious of his interior advance or 
retrogression. 

Life is always and for all men a great 
possibility; the Golden Age lies betore, 
rather than behind; there are always 
greater things to be done than have been 
done; greater victories to be won than 
have been won. That which has been 
done, however great it may be, is never to 
a really great man anything more than a 
poms? of the things yet to be achieved. 

uch a man is always looking: ahead, 
always anticipating new growth, always 
open to new truth, always expecting the 
expansion of his life; and such a man 
need never be disappointed. If success 
comes early, and then seems to ebb, there 
need come with this experience no dis- 
illusion to the soul that is really strong. 
The applause of the world, as it dies away, 
may leave one with clearer vision, and 
greater hope in the final success of his 
life. Nothing that we achieve satisfies us, 
because life does not consist in external 
achievement simply, but in enlargement 
and advance. No matter how great the 
victory of to-day, there must be another 
victory to-morrow, if the soul is to be sus- 
tained, and if the great hopes with which 
we set out are to be justified. No man 18 
shut out from this success; no man is de 
barred from these great rewards, 

The memory of our defeats and sins 
ought not to fill us with despair, but to fur- 
nish us with new incentives for more heroic 
effort. Nature does not keep her wounds 
open; as soon’ as they are made, the heal- 
ing process ‘begins. There is nothing 
more unnatural or morbid than dwelling 
on one’s past errors and blunders; it de 
feats the very ends which nature is trying 
to secure. The errors of the past ought 
to be healed in the only way in which they 
can be healed—by nobler living, by the 
consciousness of having overcome them. 
The only real repentance for a past sin 18 
to be found not in sitting down in sack- 
cloth and ashes, but in girding our loins 
afresh, and pushing on to a height where 
the temptations of the past have no longer 
any power over us. The future is our in- 


alienable possession ; 
which we can all 


it isthe wealth upon 
w; it is the oppor 
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— 
tunity to retrieve the past which is open 
to us. There our purpose should dwell, 
there our hopes should build for them- 
sees. Upon the future all our energies 
should be concentrated. Forget the past, 
and press forward to the things that are 
to be, conscious that even the mistakes 
and sins of brseae years may, by the re- 
entance of loyal and earnest living, be 
ade new sources of strength and of 
ower. There is little to be gained in 
fo oking backward; there is everything to 
be won in looking forward. 


~~ WANAMAKER'S, 


nainowmn 
Closed at 1 P. M. Saturdays, 














e’s no gnesswork about it, You can’t get up 
gach Busia nderwear a8 this for the price, if time 
counts re anything. 

DRAWER: 


fthe Loom Muslin, with hem and tucks, 26c. 
aula, with tucks and Hamburg edge, 500, 
sone, with blind embroidery, 60c. 
“Fruit of of Loom Muslin, cambriec ruffle on neck and 


es, 25. 
wonia vith Hamburg edge yoke, 50 and Sic. 
Fine Cambric, with Torchon yoke, 65c, 
i 
7 mito of Loom Muslin, with he and tucks, 40c. 
Muslin, with Hamburg ruffle, 
Mu_1 n, with Hamburg ruffle ‘ihe $1.35 gis4), 1 
Muslin, with blind embroidered ru 
Muslin, with wide embroidered rufie, ‘oni 16. 
Bpecial barvains in Skirts, ye fine embroidered 
Patties, $1. A as $3, and $3.75. 
RESKING 8: 
es Pn with tucks and ruffles, 45c, were 75c, 
Lawn, with Hamburg trimming, Pog were 
awn, with Hamburg trimming, 85c, were 1.25, 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY TITLES in the Keystone 
ranted ,and ng vot, your favorite author. A marvel 


' JOHN WANAMAKER. 











sent to our Boston store, 
with your name, and the 
fateit brag to your 
our 
haope ree, ° 









ONLY A 
POSTAL CARD 
of 2) gamples : of cloth, from whi ic! 


tur TO ORD 


Plymouth Rock $3 Pants 


Full Suits 
Fullest @ Nesiere an 
seif-measurement b 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co., 


18 oumater Street. Boston; 
285 B np, Re ok $ 
Burnside Bdg., Worcester, 


IN YE OLDEN TIMES 


GLOVES 


were not made to fit and wear AS Rng as now. 
Hi TCHINSON’S GLOVES a e best made, 
They are manufactured from Selected alr kia dogskin, 
buckskin. and cheverétte, and warranted. Consumers. 
wishing serviceable gloves, en lose sta: for my book 
about gloves and how to get then. Established 1962. 
S0HN €. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N. Y. 


THE MAT 


for house, office, store, de- 
pot~—is the Hartman Patent 
Steel Wire Door Mat. If 
you don’t know about it 
you ought to. Ask your 
dealer, or write to 

NATIONAL WIRE MAT ak al 


. rere ee 
enclosed, 








Works: Cu1caco, 2 Bee 


CIN 
General Office: lie Tiinots St., Carcaao, ILL. 
Eastern Agency : 105 Chambers St.. New Yorz 


PERFECT FITTING BY 
White. Dress SHIRT san 
Pere weg’ ee, or 75e@.laundried 


Jatalo ope THE DEN SHIRT FACTORY, 
147~149 North 8th 8t.. Philadelphia, Pa. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
d HENRY M. WALRADT (Yaxp), Principal. 


YASSIOAS L AND. HOME INSTITUTE, 
UGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Prepares youn 
mgs for college: with homie comforts and s 
ARAH V. H. BUTLER, Princ na 


NORWALK, Conn. Norwalk Military [nstitute. 
Thoreugh teaching, Careful training. Moderate 
charges. Superior building. Gymnasium. Bowling 
alleys, Boat-house. FS ROBERTS, Principal. 


formerly Miss Nott’ 
SS BARTLETT'S (formeiana Buys 
Will open Sept. 2. Circulars sent on application. = 


BOARDI 
oe RACHEL CARR Sotdou re: Ss Rix 
d tl ti Dey isdelphis, reopens September 19, 























LY and Miss GOEPP, Principals, 
Qchool of Expression. Most thorough and ad- 
vunced eehool of oratory in the wore’ Endow- 


ment, Train me in voice, body, ane i Spec’ 
advantages for ginisters,’ See catalogue do ay Fail ten term > 
insOct. 4, 8.8, Curry, Ph. Do ise k Bescon st. i 


Brooke Hall Female Sauer 


Media, Delaware Co., — 
Offers hem f Mee advant 

















Three Wonderful Sewing Machines 


THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 


“It runs with a breath.” 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 





THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Perfection Guaranteed. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


W "ir WALNUTSTREBT SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies. opens Sept. 26. Is provided 
giving a superior education in collegiate, eclectic, a 
erenere ae covet ments; also in music and art. re 
TZ, 245 Walnut Street, Phi 


Ss. C. JACK’S 


Boarding and nee School. Preparatory for any col- 
lege. Healthful and beautiful locality. Hazleton, Pay 


Lt NDEN HALL (Mosevian) SEM ES ABT 38 
4 LIT Z, Lancaster Co., Pa. 6th year, os 
pro a Santee school hi Sees, Yiveral course 
study, thorough methods ear. 

Hlov 1 BRICK ENSTEDN, brinetpal, .. 


THB PARK COLLEGIATE scCHoonl 
(boys), 63 Kast 59:h St., New York City, a select 
home and day school, offers superior advantages ia 
penpareas | for colleges and scientific schools. 

MER E. PHILLIPS, M.A., Principal: 

















MACHIN New York oN y Reopens Hep Ink pleasant knd | og 
Se — - Reopens » easalt a 18a 
(MAKERS OF 8 MILLION ACHI ES.) ew VOrK. location. ‘Thorough courte of tustruction. Pre 
for college. Advanta, wei in musie and art, 
EDUCATIONAL. the principal, Miss B. EWALL bi 





School of the highest 
institution is designed or bot’ 


the advantage 
ings; steam 


for younger pupils. Successful for fi 


OCKLAND COLLECE 


YACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 

Ron the west bank of the Hudson, twenty- -five miles aem: Tew York. The 
es and gentlemen, under a strictly, 
home care and home Bae Fis meg To boys and young men t offers bend somgng fi cilities in pr ®parin 
for business pur-uits, professional studies, or ior any of the ‘untiversitien. 


home influence. is @ schidol with 


To young laties it furnisves all 


es of a female college. No examinations required for entrance, Commodious and periect build- | 
eat in every room ; hot and cold water throughout; bath-rooms: gymnasium, with military drill; 
twelve teachers; good table ; jihorou h teaching; lectures: encouragement for backward pupils; s ecial care 
fee teen years beyond any school in the country. 
the school year. Send for catalogue; and, ladies, send for 


$250 for all regu 
articulars of the West endowment. 
- H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. _ 


ar studies 





END FOR CATALOGUE to the M. V. Insti- 
tute, Mystic Bridge, Conn. Both sexes. 


USHING ACADEMY, Ashburnham, Mass. 
Send for catalogue to H, 8. CowKk&LL, A. M,, Prin. 





EST WALNUT ST. Boarding School for 
Girls, 4301 Walnut St., Phila. Re-opens Sept. 19. 
Miss J. TRAUTMANN. Prin. ‘Catalogue on application, 


RS. J, A, BOGARDUS, Home School for 
Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sixteenth year begins September 24, 





IVERSIDE SCHOOL, Auburndale, Mass, A 
family senool of excellent advantages for a iii 
A number of girls, evineipess nay oa Lange: * 
Wellesley College, Seyenth ie bes if ‘tober 4 

iss DELIA T. SMITH, Biscipak 


OYLESTOWN (Pa.) SEMINARY. 
Both sexes. Located in the most beautifal and 
healthful part of \hecountry. Thoronzh and com 





| classical and business education for 


ag ig . 
JOHN GOSMAN, Ph.D., Principal, 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 


COLUMBUS. Liberal endowment, 
27 professors and assistants. 7 well-equipped 
tories. Information sent on application, 


FREEHOLD (N. J.) INSTITUTE, 








* Forty-fifth mn yeer Prepares for Business and 
Spy GABLES, Bridgeton, N. J. Mrs, West- T. GEORGE'S MALL for boys and young | Princeton, Co umbia, Yale, and Harvard. 
cott’s Boarding School for Young Ladies, *Certifi- men, ST. GEOKGEH’s, MD.. Prof. J, et INEAR, boys taught rivately, Send for catalogues to the 
cate admits to Wellesley. Circular on on application. A.M., Prin. Select, thorough; safe, $250 and $300. yee SRG ERS, A.M.,, Principal. ry 





BISHOP- 
-school for girls Pre 
LSH, Principal. 


Briones Pennsylvania. 
ORPEK, @ boardin 
pares’ for college. F. I. W 


S M, 8S. GIBSON'S Family and Day 
MBchoel for Yoans Ladies and Little 1 ond 2106 





ISS KIMBALL’S circular gives full information 

concerning her school for girls, in the delightful 

city of Worcester, Mass.. Send for one, addressing 
Home School, Worcester, Mass. 


PRATT’S Classical and English School 


fer Boys, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
Instructionthorough. Expense moderate. Re-opens 
September 5, 1888. Send for catalogue. 
R. AND Mrs. U. A. PRATT, Teachers. 


THE altISSES ANABLE S 
BOA 


For Y ARDIN O.4ne BA’ wT eeloo N.J., 
Will re-open September 26, at 66 Bayard Street. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


yee aioe address 
THE REV. DR. WORDEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CARLETON SCHOOL sition Mess. 














Home and day cher Select and safe. per year. 
Next term sa ame ox! Baie CoM 
adcress RLETON 





Wa SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 
Boarding and day school for girls and young 
= Prepares for college, aradugies Mihi Dw, 
urse. For circular, address J. D.D. 
1334 Chestnut t Street, bhiladelph 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A Christian family school for boys. Sixteenth year 
begins Sept. 19. For catalogue. send to Capt. 
RK TALCOTT, Morgan Park, Cook Co., Lil. 


od) 








obtain in 
The Best School | pe omby Seer ne and Prac- 


vt Bustos and Aneesh ated Welc 


for circular. 


EN NINGTON SEMINARY. N. J.,. THOMAS 
HANLON, D.D,, President. Commended by Dr. 
McCosh. Excels in health, discipline, home comforts, 
and scholarship; $250 covers all expenses and extras, 
butartand music. Beautiful and complete catalogue. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL 


For boys, er ag men Philadelphia, Chartered 1887. 
Reopens Sept. 20. Reg:ster ~= ¢ on application. 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 


HORT-HAN D Send for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


Ee LF TAU GH torseit. ee 


by BENN PITMAN and JER HOME &. ARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUT iecINRA Te OHIO. 


AST GREENWICH ACADEMY. Founded 
1302. For both sexes, Steam heated. Lighted 
throughout by electricity. $43,000endowment, Prepares 
for college or business. Advance payment of §200 covers 
entire cost of tuition in Serene courses, includin 
home, for the year. Opens Sept. 4. For catalogue, 
dress Rev. F.D. BLAKESLEE, A.M.,EastGreenwich,R.I. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY re cea 


CLINTON, N. Y. 
Offers ouenneiaal advantages in ponate, langrages, 
ecience,and art, attractive to graduates f high schoo! 
For illustrated catalogue, oa, 
A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 

















p\ 
Spruce S8t., Phila, 11 term begins Sept. 27, 1888. 
T, New HAVEN 


Com mente: 
"S$ chool for Young Ladies. Prepares 
Sanit and Wellesley, andadmits to Vassar by 
certificate. Circulars, Eariy application necessary. 





arlington Rosai onary for young ladies, West 

Chester,Pa. 84th school year begins Sept.17. Good 
oo extensive grounds, beautiful and healthy 
locatio Languages. music errs, painting, etc. 
$180 per. year. talogues. Rh. DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 


Open to.every 
Yale Divinity School. pen ‘o every 
nomination, with the privileges of the universit 
Sept. For catalogue or further information, app y 
to Prof, GEORGE E. DAY, New Haven, Conn. 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL, 
1020 asmbes a pisee Cleveland, Ohio, 
1888. College Preparation, 


Deaher Hill (IM) Academy. ASrsicinss Boxe 
rior advantages and results. Prepares bar 3 mony college 


or besinesp a r opens Sept, 10;1 Address 
the Rev. STIVER, -M. eincipal and Prop’r. 


MONTCOMARY TERRACE SCHOOL. 


Has removed her painar a for yo img ladies and 
pistte iris to Ag beautiful locations 1829 North 
road St treet. Reopens Sept. 1 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 5ith year Sept. 6. Fine library, 
laboratory, observatory, and cabinets, Thorough in- 
struction. Best of home influences. Send for circu- 
larto MISS A. E. STANTON, Prin., Norton, Mass. 


MS er tee FEMALE SEMINARY. For higher 

education of women. College preparatory and 
advanced course of study. Modern langu 
lish, music, @& art. Steam heated, passenger elevator. 
Terms,§200. Send for catalogue @. 22d year opens Sep.6. 
Address, Isabella G. Frenc Prin, ,» Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HELTENHAM ACADEMY. Boarpine ScHOO 
for Boys, on Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia, 
Extensive buildings, chapel, and gymnasium ; large 
playgrou ygrounds. Milit tary drill, Prepares for college or 
18th year begins Sept. 19. Address, 
. Dr. CLEMENTS, Ogontz, near "Phila. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE 


South Williamstown, Berkshire County, Mass. 























es, Eng- 








188 MARY E, 8TEVEN®S’ BOARDING anv DA 
School, 20: and 204 W. Chelten Ave., 
town, Phila... ps ine its 20th year Sept. 20, 1868, “ 
proved” and “ authorized’’ by Bryn aoe | Bg 
Drepatectudents for its entrande 
pass these examinations in this se! 


COTTAGE SEMINARY, 


A HOME S¢ HOOL FOR YOUNG Pape 
LINTON, ONEIDA CO. 
Opens sept. Rey. C. W. HAWLEY. A.M.,, Prin. 


AND HUDSON RIVER OLLEG 
Columbia Co., N, ¥. 
A. H. Fuack, A.M., i’r: sident. 

Affords superior adveniages fuF thorough and 
tematic education to young men and women. Un- 
surpassed for health: ulmess and beaw 
location. Large and commodious building: re- 
cently improved one refitted. A strong taculty 
of experienced profe anudteachers Careful attenr 
tion given to social, morgl. a.and phy>lons eu meng Con- 
servatory ef Music a Courses 
and vocal cultute. Organ, diatmony, and 
point, Normal cannes § for = pale teac 
and deerees confer ear ope 

strated catalogue, 


tember 10. Send for flu 
School fits for College or Business. 


$50 
C, SHORTLIDGE'S 


MEDIA ACABEnY at MEDIA, Pa. 
(Near Philadelphia.) 
Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, One of 
the best equip; ed and best managed schovls, Eve Hely 
2) 








Claversen. 
REV. 





a Year, for Young Men and Boys. 


room has in it @ steam radistor, and ix complet 
furnished. Pe ogg comm | for foot-ball, base 
athletics. Gymnasium, refitted and heated by 
steam. noms inaipeotion. best care, besttable, Special 
opportunities for apt students to advance rapidly. 
ial private tutoring Tort backward boys, Superior 
Practical Business Dopertment in ¢ ant henk Seo 
with Bank, O jegraphy, & erat tien 
writing, ete. retutly supplied wana 
any other Lata titer | or Commercia 
United States. Illustrated catalogue free, 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors 
1417 students last year. 
1. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY.—Classical and 
English Courses 


il. DEPARTMENT oF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses. 








A private school for boys. Prepares for college, &sci- 
entitic school, or business. Forty-seventh ord begins 
Thursday, ae 13. For catalogue, eo 

BHORGE F, MILLS, ncipal. 





Removed from Chestnut Str 
to Setarain: oy Spacious cou bres cent. at 
dong begin ‘its thirty-ninth year W. 
Sebool P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 

nals, Emeritus 


7 
Miss Praxces KE. BENNETT, 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR NOUSE LADIES | 


iladelph: 
Jay COOKE, 
ednesday, Septem- 


Principal 
i M. L. BONNEY, 
Miss H, A, DILLAYE. 


wd circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz | 


ill, DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION, 

—Cilassieal, Philosophical, and 
| IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

Vv. ART DEPARTMENT. 

Full Courses with increased Electives. En 
Library, Cabinet, and Laboratories; and Five 
Stone Buildin 

Tuition an 


incidentals, $10 per ferme of 8 mos. 
Table board and room rent, 94 to 


per term. 
s, | Terms begin wees, Xt, Jan. 1, and April 2 "le full 


pestioulen sen “ Announcement” to 
W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 





MARIETTA COLLEGE, 


DMarictta, Chio. 
THE bes educational advan ofres, Ex- 





PENNSYLVANIA xcapemy. 
CEnSTee. PA. we xe year a opens 8 Linen. 19. 


A MILITAR 
DEGREM ts CIVIL PEM EN 
MISTRY T 


ECTURE, ARTS. 
A WG v8 or; 


nized Preparatory Department. 
ARLES E. HY ATT, President 





be- 
gins September 1 .L, AMTSMCAT t Principal 


}]°Ltipaysaune (PA.) SEMINARY. 
howe s hoo! for young ladies. Locntion un- 
rivaled in tealthfulness and beauty. Special Sten. 
faelliti« to health, morals, and manners. Superio 
ele iy on music and ie. Send for admitted to 
ey On our certiticate. n © catalo 
Rev. R. 8, HITCHCOCK, = 


ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, sos 


On the Mt. Holyoke plan. Beolthy 6 vedatiéal ful 
location. The 4th annual session w + le pen 
‘or ca 


, 1388. Board and tuition, $170.00 
logues, apply to Miss Luria 8. McK EE. P 











Circular of Co 
BUSINESS COLLEGE and 


CU RR SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 


OF CUBRY UNIVERSITY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., offer unsurpassed advantages for 
business or shorthand education. Over 1400 students 
last year. Also classical, scientific, normal, elocution, 
and mune devartments. Catalozues free 

AMES CLARK WILLIAMS, A.M., Pres. 


‘|BERKELEY SCHOOL 








Principal. 
ne Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
THE BRYANT SCHOOL, U"S4Y"). | Bo Iston, cor. Berkeley St., Boston, 
2) miles from-New York, overlooking Long Ie and Sound, y y "9 

An incorporated acqdeuny for bey boys. Englixh, | Prepares for Smith, Wellesley, Harvard, and Boston 
classical, commerctat. aluilar ecnttin under iversities, and Mass. Inst. of Technology. Co 
pment J U. 8. M. - tn ). pases, | 9 fer of thirteen Sonapare. Dally 57 anneal enenaine, 
Grounds, 2 Apply to officers Boston a 

Geo. Brace Cortelyou, Principal. Wise and Wan Gaston. Goa 


moderate. Two courses Seholar- 
to aid ah ud students. Pall Pads in both 
eae te oe and ACADEMY. I on the 
Pint Thareden in September. Catalo mee sent 
on application to PE IDENT EAT 


LAKE FOREST 
comme, UNIVERSITY 


LAKE FOREST COLLEG 








RUSH MEDICAL COLL 
COLLEGE OF F DENTAL SURGERY, and 
POST-GRADUATE COU Rake. 
For cotaloune, addres: 
Pres. W.C. ROBERTS, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Hellmuth Ladies’ College | ® 


London,Ontario, Canada. Patroness, H. R. H. Princess 
Louise, Instruction extensive, thoropgh, practical. 
Literature, languages, mathematies, sc’ sclence music, 
i ger elocution, busine wz course iP omas 
nd teaching certificates yranted. * Mele excep- | 
tionally healthy. Noma aria. About same tem m pera- 
ture as Ohio and New York states. Students from all | 





rts of America. The number received limited. | 

Sharges modevate, Fees on the Eu n plan. es | 
circular, address the Rev. E. N. ENGL a Md, | 
Principal. Next term begins September 5, 








MEMORY. 


The Loisettian School ef Memory Train- 
ing. Any book learned in one reading. 
Mind wandering cured, 

A universal method. 

Whelly unlike artificial «ystems, 
Taught by correspondence or in Peps 


Pros 8, with opinions of Dr. Wm 
mond, the great Specialist in Mind Diseaxes, Apantel 
Greenl Thom m, theeminent Psychologist, 


and others, sent post free by 
Prof. A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York. 


“STAMMERINC” 


And All Defects of Speech Permanently Cured. 
weet mepinot. has repuived the pighest endorsement of 
. M. L.D., io iseas+s of Nervous 

System ; yo: Jno. ‘a RK MeE\roy, «f University of 
Pa.: Geo. W. Childs, proprietor of P’ silane ae Sae 
and John Wa namaker, City Hall Square, Phila 

For full information, address E. 8. JOM peron. 
Institate,—ilth and Spring Garden Sis., Phil 

















preseas. pe carn 
Gisy. Molaay & Co. Y 


or st “4 Coca n 
uted 
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Seite. oa 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








HE TAKES THE CAKE. 

Clarence—Really, Miss Minnie, eve 0 bape Sot in ae 
home seems so bright that I would 
principal agent. 

Miss Minnie—I ovn easily assist you in that line, 

Clarence—Now, really, you overjoy me, 

Miss Minnie—Oh! It’s ver ‘y simple. Buy a cake 
of Sapolio and you can go home happy. 


** She is handsome that handsome does.” 
The girl who uses 


SAPOLIO 


| saniigeoes both the house and herself. 
‘ry a cake of it in your next house-clean- 
es No. 2. (Copyright, March, 1887.) 








SUNDAY- SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 


Send for illustrated 
price-list, 

Cc. A. HART & CO., 
133 N. 3d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Pews, Settees, Chairs, gn ag e 
a and ring We ‘ok im zor 
irs, etc. B. XTER C. 


CHURCH 
it Chairs. oto. BA 244 & 2 C.AW Ss. Aad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


WORK 
SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 
wot for cotalogue, — 

















HURCH 
Tens OF CHURCH | 
a MBORTERS OF CHUS 7 Srosdwas Nev city. 





WOODEN MONEY eee ek mail,7c. Money 
sarrelsand eggs: banne’ 120% gio ohe chair cards 


O:: ate re 


THE VERY. 
Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 

Gver. oe hundred styles 
Reflector Chan 


ad: Catal 
oy Pease ‘wanta. 
Seen een Oe 
ry n 
Boston | Chicnge iL? 
25 and 27 N. 13th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or nosale. Es- 


timate given of cost and descriptive cate- 
logue furnished on application. 


A. 
No. 36 South 24 St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





setae a te... 809 Filbert 8t., 























MoShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cums anv Pras for CHURC! 
Send for MeSH ANE & CO. “r 













mS Mc 
hikeace, Ma, 
Every one thinks of 
Estey when an organ is 
wanted. Send for illus- 


ESTEY ihe 
ORGANS ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


Brattleboro’, Vt. 





‘S)FARRAND & -VOTEY 


ORGAN & 


DETROIT, MICH. 


AUMO MI 








Great temnerinent, offer. Send for 
flustrated catalogue. Mailed free 
to ony eee y 

BRNISH & Co, 
Wantimotom, N. J. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the attention of Organ 
and Church Committees to their 


CHURCH |! 
Descriptive Circulars, which are 


ORGANS | Sscues coats, 


On‘'T BUY till seein e cpiatosee of BuR 
D*: bDETT Onean Co., Cimited, er 


CORNISH 
ORGANS 

















ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


feeb tk Mlor' 
Fe. i ue” 


An. ZL 


Hi fante- 7 te 
Alri Hervie fd hy m Bir 


NOTICE. 

The new book “Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School” will be ready about 
September 10. In next week’s issue of The Sunday School Times there will be given 
the Table of Contents of the book, which will enable one to see the wide scope of the 
lectures. The book, of more than 400 pages, will be handsomely bound, and will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of the price ($1.50). Canvassers for the book are 
wanted in every town. 

Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








H. E. BALL, President, B. R. WHEELER, Secretary. 


HESE ARE SOME OF THE SPECIAL FEATURES THAT HAVE CAUSED 
investors to be so willing to place funds in the hands ot 


THE KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., 
ToPpEKA, KANSAS. 


CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT. 
PERSONAL OVERSIGHT OF PROPERTIES. 
Prompt HANDLING OF FUNDS, 

EASILY CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. 
THE PROTECTION OF AMPLE CAPITAL, 
A Goop RaTE oF INTEREST. 

Our investors have had no trouble. We attend to all details. Shall we invest money for 
you? Our judgment and methods have been found so acceptable that our record shows 
many millions invested for both corporate and individual capitalists, and not one dollar 
of principal or interest lost. 

Are your funds safely invested and drawing 6.per cent interest? 


KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., Topeka, Kansas. 


An instructive explanatory pamphlet sent free on application. Write for it. 


E. A. & W. T. BARBER, GEo. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
General Agents, 101 Devonshire St., Boston. 


EASTERN OFFICES : { 
West Chester, Pa. 


—3 
AMERICAN FIRE 7 
INSURANCE CO, 





Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





CASH CA PUT A Bae ooocc.cccccccccccesesssees = €500,000.09 
rve for Re-insurance and 
all other claims. ve 1,490,378, 83 
lus over all Liabilities. coe = GELS 770g 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1887, 
$2,401,956.11. 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, Presisent. 
BIC MAKI 


S & Youn 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary 


Thos. H. Sontgounanye Alexander Biddl 
Charles P. Perot,” 


John T. Lewia, 

Israel Morris, Jos. a Pyengham, 

Pemberton 8. eaten Samuel Welsh, Jr, 
Charles 8. Wheien, 


SAFE !Nvestments 


guaranteed ty Ca 
‘ fala Sarplos of #1 1105.16 Tenis. Tov seventear, 12.80% 
$11,494 aie Paying ay 
%e ° interest and principal 
have been sstarnes 

to Investors with- 


Fiver Rhoran or the loss and Bebe adotar. Real Estate 
Loh e 


benture Bonds and 
poutngs, Ger on hand 
x oma of $5 and up. 
; in the Mortgage 


23 Se 
ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE Co. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; o 
Gew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Groadwap. 


McINTOSH & MYGATT, | 
bp eEnver-BANKERS-covorapo, 


Do a General Banking Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 


In our nag re oy Department we have First 
Mortgage Loans that are absolutely sate, and pay 
EIGHT PER CENT. interejisent 
real estate taken as security is personally examined 
by us before making loan. Investment securities for 
non-residents a specialty. gatos attention given 
to the investment of Trust Funds. We collect interest 
and principal, and remit to OR eeeesia New York 
exchange, Soyo char; meree. LM ng ge gd invited, 
We refer NATIONAL BANK, New 
York, or FIRST’ NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col, 


THE KANSAS TRUST & BANKING CO. 
oO President, SENATOR INGALLS. 


Offers FARM LOANS and DE- 
BENTURE BONDS, principal 

and interest gunrastces, popes at N.Y. 
banks. No chances taken order to get 
high rates. Seleeied louwms in best pores 

of Kansas, ¥ oon atlow ant, entes and get 

best seeurit, ‘or information. — 
iE. ANLEY, hema “ons 
7 Broadway, ew York. 


peel. 


Estab. 1876. KANSAS CITY, MO. Incorp. 18% 


Paid-up Capital, - = $1,000.000.00 
Surplus, - - 175.000.00 


Offers Guaranteed Real Estate Mortgages 
Drawing 6% Interest. 


SAMUEL M. JaRVIS, Pres. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, See, 
Eastern Office: 239 Broadway, New York. 


AT TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
THE GEO. W. CRANE PUBLISHING CO. 


Offer sound and safe securities bearing 7% interest. 
Persons vn ng large or small amount of money 
for <a vestment will be benefited by wrih 





87,056,800 of 
































ing 
uaranteed NESS COUNTY 
a saromel NESS Grry. KAN. 

Send for full Particulars! ‘ 

Wusirated Hand-book snaps. 40 Waren St- BOSTON. 
The largest City in Washington 
SEATTL Te ritory. Population 20,000. Com- 

9 — of PUGET SOUND 
Posner, Coal, and, Agricultural 


Iro; mber 
SE-A AT Rael aioe it. Kren MriNG! rele 
s 


T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. ne Vice-Prea 


Kansas Loan & t Co., 


OPEKA, HANSAS. 
Paid-up capital $500,000. 7% First — 6% 














728% FIRST MORTGAGES IN KANSAS 


ARE ALWAYS TO BE HAD OF THIS OLD PIONEER KANSAS HOUSE, 
Money is growing more confident with us. Interest raies are lowering, but we will still net you 7 and g 
percent per annum. $4,000,0 loan without loss to an investor. 
We have mortgages in amounts of $1,000 to $20,000 at 7 per cent, which we offer. - 
We always cut down amounts applied for in each case to an amount that is safe beyond a doubt. 
Send for our new Investor’s peel Remit, with advice, to 


Harrisbu JOHN D. KNOX & CO., 
vaenss Ss. W Wiicox. ™: Hannes. | Investment Bankers and Loan Acent 
224 Market Street. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 





THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
containing more than two hundred fomeee wei vouens 
toany one w <p will mention —— AF rev = vertisement 


ed Fy ag tel poeine St perags. te 





— American Investment Co., 150 Nassau 
, New York, offer extraordinary inducements 


Manhattan Lite Insurance Co., New York. | 
you mare LIVED AND WON. 
its operation address the Com 


in Sueuuameue Securities, all guaranteed, 
For example of mpany, | Assets, October 1, 1887. $1,883,909.72. Send 
giving your age. information and references. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
5 new orsecond- nd-hand, 
TE E WRITERS. imate, be 





machines {or sale at half first cost. Na’ional 
Type-Weiter Exchange, 165 La Salle St., Chicago 





Whe Santeg Geheet Sines intents 0 adm enly edversionments thas 


trustworth 


refund to subs aby money that they 


the publisher 


——— 


Should, however, an otvertoummns of > party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 








